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The symbol for “friend” in American Sign Language. 


Its a fast new way to the friendly skies. 
Just call our special reservation numbers on 
a teletypewriter. For this new TTY/TDD reservation 


service, call United from anywhere in the U.S. 

Making airline reservations has never at (800) 323-0170, or call (800) 942-8819 
been so easy. United gives vouan 800 number in Illinois. 
to call toll free-on your TTY PDD. Then our 
agents will respond with information on 
United flight schedules and fares which will 
quickly be displaved on your terminal. 

Were pleased to announce this new ~ 
reservation system as part of our efforts to Se / 
make air travel casier for everyone. After all. “<a 
thats what friendly skies are all about. 


Fly the friendly skies of United. 


“Thanks. United. 
You make flying a breeze. 
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e are now into 1981—the International Year of 
WV ws People; the year of State Association 

Conventions all over the country; the first year of 
a Republican administration. It is also the year of the World 
Games in Cologne, West Germany, and the year that the World 
Congress of the Jewish Deaf will meet in Israel. 

Like any year, 1981 will be one of changes and challenges, 
successes and setbacks. As in the years past, each of these 
events and activities and the many others like them which will 
take place at local, State and national levels will be labelled 
“successes” or “‘setbacks’”’ depending on the importance people 
have placed on these events, and the time and energy and ex- 
pertise they have been willing to donate or commit themselves 
to. 

For the NAD, too, 1981 will be a year of reassessing our 
goals, and the methods by which we hope to attain them. The 
NAD will also experience the tight money of the general 
economy, and devise ways to cope with it. And the efforts of 
the NAD will also be termed “‘successes’”’ or “‘setbacks’’ de- 
pending on the time, energy and expertise that the officers, 
board, home office staff, and members are willing to invest in 
the NAD. 

Some people will contribute by becoming involved with 
their State Associations. Some will serve on committees or 
join and work with one of the new Sections. Some will help to 
support the NAD through membership dues, or book pur- 
chases, or by becoming subscribers to the NAD publications. 
Whatever way you choose to become involved in 1981, we wish 
you a year of health and happiness in all of your efforts. 

What’s new at the Halex House? is the inquiry all NAD staff 
members are confronted with when we venture out of the of- 
fices. The answer is: A lot! The long-awaited changes which 
will make the Halex House a building that is one hundred per- 
cent tenanted by organizations of, by and for, deaf people are 
almost completed, and by the end of this month should be- 
come a reality. In the near future, The Deaf American will fea- 
ture a story on these changes so that everyone can have an idea 
of what’s where in the Halex House. 

Another exciting activity is the implementation of the NAD 
504 Project. Hiring of the staff is now complete, and the new 
workers are currently undergoing intense orientation to Sec- 
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tion 504. The first of the 10 national workshops is scheduled 
for early March. Keep your eyes on this space. . .Tom Ment- 
kowski, Section 504’s Information Specialist has promised us 
a full length story on the project, complete with pictures of 
the new staff. 

We are very pleased that our CETA contract has been re- 
newed for another year. This year, for the first time, we will 
be able to serve residents of Maryland. The NAD CETA pro- 
gram trains deaf clients in office and mail room skills, as well 
as giving them an opportunity to work in a “real” office and 
get hands on experience with the organizations in the Halex 
House. After a span of several months without our CETA pro- 
gram, we are all very glad it’s back and aware of how fortu- 
nate we are to be able to tap this resource to help us get work 
done. 

Now that readers are getting used to the new look of The 
Deaf American, feedback is beginning to come in. We appreci- 
ate it when people take the time to write down their comments 
and feelings about the NAD publications, and will make every 
effort to provide the kind of information readers request. 

As most of you know, The Deaf American editorial offices 
have moved to the NAD Home Office, to join The NAD 
Broadcaster. Having both publications in the same place makes 
it possible for us to provide two completely different kinds of 
publications for different purposes, rather than to have both 
overlap as they did in the past. 

The Deaf American now carries feature length stories and 
articles, covering a wide range of subjects of general interest. 
In the near future, we will be implementing new features 
which will keep readers more closely in touch with the NAD, 
the Sections, policy, and other areas that members should 
know about, including Home Office happenings. 

The NAD Broadcaster has a newsy format, and carries 
quickly read news stories. Our major sports coverage is carried 
in the Broadcaster, as well as news about the deaf community 
nationwide, and things that are happening in the States. 

The NAD is your organization. The Halex House is your 
building. The Deaf American and The NAD Broadcaster are 
your publications. Your feedback and involvement are always 
welcome. 
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by Joseph Gallick 


DEAF GANG 
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The subway is their clubhouse. People who abuse the deaf are their targets. 
They are a secret tribe of 250 handicapped out to defend their rights. 


the 14th Street IRT subway sta- 
tion into a world of artificial light 
and irritating noise. Dozens of shop- 
pers carrying packages stapled shut by 
Mays’ sales slips bumped the turnstiles 
with their hips struggling to drop to- 
kens into the slots. 
Pedro and | stood side by side near 
the turnstiles. He is a foot shorter than 
me. The heavy rumble of subway cars 


| followed Pedro down the steps of 
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echoed off the grimy concrete walls. 
All around us was the smell of rust, 
dust and urine. 

Pedro indicated with a tug on my 
sleeve that my search was over. | was 
deep inside the territory of the Fifth 
Division of the Crazy Homicides. The 
subway station was their clubhouse, 
the home base of a street gang of 250 
disabled men and women from all 
parts of New York, from all racial 
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backgrounds, most economic levels. 
All of them deaf. 

| scanned the station. Nothing. | 
was looking for the unusual, for the 
bizarre. | searched with the percep- 
tion of the average person and so | saw 
nothing. Deafness is invisible. You 
have to be aware of it to notice it. 

The passageway to the trains flut- 
tered with discarded newspapers. Soot 
had stained the once-white tile walls. 
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As a social hangout, the station look- 
ed, smelled and sounded unpleasant. 

Pedro pointed towards a couple 
leaning close to each other in a utility 
room hallway. The girl had a pale fra- 
gile complexion. The boy was big and 
black. They touched each other affec- 
tionately on the face and arms. Then 
Pedro pointed toa group of older teen- 
agers on a dim corner of the platform 
telling jokes with their hands as an ex- 
press train thundered into the station. 
The noise didn’t spoil the punch line. 
The group laughed. 

There were more groups. People | 
hadn’t noticed before suddenly came 
into focus. They performed weird con- 
tortions with their bodies, hands flut- 
tering like jazz dancers to a hip combo. 
Slowly the alternate world of the deaf 
materialized. Slowly | began to see. 

Before | began my search for the 
Crazy Homicides | had two stereotypes 
of deaf people. One was of a nice old 
person who sat in a park feeding pi- 
geons and teaching children to say “hi” 
in sign language. The other was of a lip 
reader in a spy movie hired by an in- 
telligence agency to translate an 
enemy’s filmed conversation. 

We tend to link the deaf with those 
society considers defective, perhaps 
frighteningly different: The blind, the 
retarded, the senile, even the criminal. 
We assume that they want society to 
care for them. The stereotype began 
falling apart for me when | began to 
hear the rumor of an all-deaf street 
gang. What was benign about a gang of 
“deaf-mute”’ outlaws? A secret tribe of 
the handicapped right in the middle of 
New York? 

Deaf power! The Crazy Homicides, 
they called themselves. | made up my 
mind that whatever it might involve | 
must find them. 


Fact: There is no more muteness a- 
mong the deaf than among the hearing. 
Few deaf persons can read lips. To call 
a person with impaired hearing a deaf- 
mute is about equivalent to calling a 
black person a nigger. 


Back in January 1977 a newspaper 
reported that 10 members of the Crazy 
Homicides had been arrested for trying 
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to blow up a car in the North Bronx. 
“We thought it was a new routine,” a 
detective said. ‘We thought it was a 
put-on.” 

The article went on to say that the 
Police Youth Gang Task Force had 
been familiar with the Crazy Homicides 
as a gang of “‘deaf-mutes” from all a- 
round the town. ‘“‘We come in contact 
with the unusual all the time,” the same 
detective said, “but this was very un- 
usual.”” 

City and transit police professed 
ignorance about the numbers, leaders, 
activity, origin and headquarters of the 
Crazy Homicides. Officers of both de- 
partments told of arresting members 
of the gang, but they had no concrete 
information. Vocational rehab coun- 


selors at deaf institutions knew less _ 


than the police. Other street gangs had 
heard rumors about them, but no one 
could verify their existence. | finally 
found the father of a gang member. 
He consented to a phone interview as 
long as | didn’t use his name. 

The father had a thick heavy voice. 
He spoke very quickly. He told me his 
daughter was a gang member. She was 
white. She was deaf. She had run away 
from home to live with the Crazy 
Homicides. She had been raised in an 
upper middle-class environment, and 
he couldn’t understand why she would 
leave it to live with “them.” 

After she left home the father 
found her phone book. A slip of paper 
inside gave the gang’s commandments. 
Their constitution forbade adultery 


and the use of drugs. It also decreed 
death for anyone who crossed the gang. 

The father believed he had more in- 
fomation than the police. | knew he 
did. “They were really doing violent 
stuff,’ he told me. “They had a riot 
on the subway. They did everything 
you could think of.” 

His daughter began hanging out 
with the Crazy Homicides at 16, he 
said, having met them at one of the 
city’s deaf institutions. At first she 
would leave home for a couple of days 
at a time. He told me he beat her be- 
cause she wouldn’t “listen” to him. 
Once, after he had _ beaten her, she 
brought the gang to his house. They 
threatened his life if he ever hit her 
again. 

The father told me that the gang 
extorted money from the parents of 
deaf children. They offered protection 
in return. If the parents didn’t pay, 
then the children would get hurt. 

Once when driving around Brook- 
lyn he saw his daughter standing on a 
street corner with some girl friends. He 
hadn’t seen her in months. He stopped 
the car and ran out. ‘‘She was standing 
on the corner shivering like a bum. | 
smacked the hell out of her. | tell you, 
they know their rights. She let me 
know she could have me arrested for 
assault. As | drove away they threw 
beer bottles at me.” 
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He told me they named their gang 
the Crazy Homicides because a detec- 
tive once told them, ‘‘You gotta be 
crazy; you’re gonna commit a homi- 
cide.” 

“| know quite a few come from the 
South Bronx. Ones that aren’t afraid 
to get in trouble. They lip-read. It’d 
be nice when you meet them to have 
somebody that knows sign language. 
They’ll try and trick you. Say one 
thing and then something else with 
their hands. Their hands do an awful 
lot of talking. They talk behind your 
back.” 

He paused for a time while he 
collected his thoughts. Then he told 
me, “It’d take them two minutes to 
slit her throat. If | was any sort of a 
man I’d do it myself. She got me so 
ticked off.” 

He warned me once again to be 
careful because they were dangerous. 
Then he hung up. | wondered what it 
was like to be the father of a deaf 
child and to be unable to communicate 
with the child. | wondered why he had 
never learned sign language. 


Fact: When babies are born they 
are tested for blindness, not deafness, 
even though deafness is more preva- 
lent. Studies have shown that hearing 
impaired people learn language at the 
same rate as hearing people, provided 
that parents use sign language at home 
during the child’s first two years. The 
chief reason deaf people are under- 
employed is because they are under- 
educated, because they can’t communi- 
cate. 


Jim Cooper, director of Institution 
Legal Services for the Corrections De- 
partment, has many of the facial fea- 
tures and mannerisms of a paunchy 
Gary Cooper. Asa child he had a hear- 
ing impairment that was incorrectly 
diagnosed by the doctors. He over- 
came the impairment as a teenager 
with therapy. After college he went 
to law school and, now in his 50’s, 
has a special interest in the legal 
rights of deaf people. 

Cooper knew of the Crazy Homi- 
cides. Some of them had been locked 
up within the Corrections Department 
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system. Cooper believed that some 
deaf people had formed a gang so they 
could force changes in the legal sys- 
tem. He didn’t believe the Crazy Homi- 
cides were a violent gang but were 
primarily social, and fighting for their 
rights. As he saw it, they were a com- 
bination of the Hell’s Angels and 
Robin Hood’s Merry Men, sort of the 
Young Lords of the disabled. Cooper’s 
point of view balanced the father’s; 
they were on opposite sides of the 
seesaw. 


Cooper gave me an example of dis- 
crimination against deaf people. Dur- 
ing the blackout he had been assigned 
to a task force that monitored cases 
moving through the judicial system. 
One of his assistants found two young 
Puerto Ricans who had been caught in 
a police sweep. They had .been held in 
a detention cell for 72 hours, their 
hands cuffed behind their backs. At 
irregular intervals the arresting offi- 
cers would ask them if they were 
ready to cooperate. They were unable 
to cooperate because they were deaf 
and their chief means of communi- 
cation, their hands, were immobile. 
The police labeled them ‘‘wise asses”’ 
and tossed them back in the cell. After 
Cooper’s assistant discovered they 
were deaf, they were whisked through 
the legal proceedings, and their charges 
were dismissed in 20 minutes. 


Cooper introduced me to one of 
his young assistants name Pedro Ace- 
vado. Pedro began working with the 
Department of Corrections several 
years ago as a volunteer. He came to 
them from NYU and helped set up a 
sign language training program for 
their officers. As regards training to 
deal with the deaf, Commissioner 
William Civros of the Department 
of Corrections is years ahead of the 
other city agencies. Recently the de- 
partment got a federal grant for Pedro 
and he is now on salary as a legal re- 
searcher for Cooper. 


Using Cooper as an_ interpreter, 
Pedro told me that he knew the Crazy 
Homicides personally. He told me he 
would be able to set up a meeting at 
their clubhouse whenever | wanted. 
He promised to accompany me. We 
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agreed to meet the following Monday 
at 5 p.m. 


Fact: There are 13,363,842 hear- 
ing impaired persons in the U.S., 963, 
718 in metropolitan N.Y. In 1977, 
166 hearing impaired inmates entered 
the city’s correctional facilities. The 
judicial system on the whole is unpre- 
pared to deal with these persons, there- 
fore depriving them of their inherent 
constitutionally guaranteed “right to 
be heard.” 


| woke to the sound of firecrackers 
at 4:30 a.m. on the day | was to meet 
the Crazy Homicides. | had worry rings 
under my eyes. | called Pedro from my 
office that afternoon. He said hello. | 
was surprised to discover he had a 
voice. Suddenly Jim Cooper got on the 
phone and said Pedro couldn’t talk, 
but the meeting was on for 5 p.m. 

“Pedro will take you to meet the 
gang leader,’ Cooper told me. 

Warning bells went off in my head. 
If Pedro was deaf how could he talk 
and hear? | called my editor at The 
News. On strike, no answer. I called 
my friend Gallagher the lawyer. Gone 
to Seaside Heights. That left the 
Boomer. A civil engineer in Albany 
and my best friend. If anything hap- 
pened to me | wanted the bastards 
prosecuted. | locked all my notes in a 
file cabinet. | sent Boomer a letter 
telling him of the contents and loca- 
tion of the file and | apologized for 
being so dramatic. 

At 5 p.m. | was on the steps of 100 
Centre Street waiting for Pedro. Above 
me chiseled in stone was “Exact jus- 
tice to all men of whatever state or 
persuasion — Jefferson.” | chiseled in 
my notebook in ink: ‘Whatever it 
takes, a great article and a long life — 
Gallick.” 

Pedro was on time and we began 
the awkward process of communi- 
cation. We walked around the block to 
a Chock Full o’Nuts, sat at the Formi- 
ca counter and wrote each other notes 
on napkins. A waitress took my order. 
She asked Pedro for his. He was in- 
volved in note-writing and he didn’t 
respond to her question. She seemed 
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to get angry and started to walk away. 
| ordered coffee for both of us. 
| scribbled on my napkin, “‘Is there 


any danger tonight in meeting them?” 

Pedro wrote back. “No—| told him 
leader—yesterday. | know area. You 
my friend.” 

We mouthed questions, wrote them 
on napkins and performed exaggerated 
body signs as we talked. Other cus- 
tomers must have thought we were 
practicing for ‘The Gong Show.” 
They tried to listen in to our conver- 
sation. If you are deaf there can be no 
private conversations in public areas. 
Anyone who can see can hear. 

Pedro has dark hair and a beard. He 
wears open-necked shirts that expose 
his chest hair and he carries a brief- 
case. He was born in Cuba 26 years 
ago. He remembers walking into a gun 
fight (during the Cuban Revolution) 
because he didn’t hear the shots. His 
parents emigrated to the United States 
shortly after that. 

Pedro describes his hearing as being 
asleep. He has tried acupuncture and 
that, he says, let him hear for a few 
hours at a time. He says that in Cuba 
he was unaware that his deafness made 
him different. But once he had moved 
to the United States, at the age of nine, 
he was placed in a school for the deaf. 
There, with so many other deaf stu- 
dents, he discovered that something 
was wrong with him. Not only was he 
unable to hear, but he only under- 
stood Spanish. And people began to 
treat him differently. He was the ob- 
ject of handicapped prejudices. His 
teachers considered him slow and pos- 
sibly retarded. Pedro changed their 
opinion by teaching himself American 
Sign Language and then English in a 
short time. 


Pedro directed me to travel north 
to Union Square park for a meeting 
with W.P., leader of the Crazy Homi- 
cides. Union Square has been the so- 
cial hub for deaf people for 30 years. 
It is near a half-dozen deaf schools and 
institutions and easily accessible by 
public transportation. Since the deaf 
can’t use ordinary telephones, the sub- 
way tracks have become their lines of 
communication. Deaf people from all 
boroughs except Staten Island (no sub- 
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ways) congregate at Union Square, 
meeting peers, boy friends and girl 
friends. Once they meet, they travel 
to parties and dances together. 

How can deaf people dance? ‘They 
watch others,’’ Pedro says. “Dance 
better than hearing people.” Pedro is 
a deaf chauvinist. | tell him that and 
we both laugh. 


Fact: A TDD is a telecommuni- 
cations device for the deaf. Deaf people 
talk to one another by typing on tele- 
typewriters or other machines, their 
written messages are carried back ana 
forth from one device to another via 
the telephone. A TTY is the teletype- 
writer which produces a printed copy 
of the message. TDD includes all de- 
vices that use the telephone to carry 
messages for deaf people. Deaf people 
who use a TDD must pay higher rates 
than hearing people for long distance 
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calls since typing a message takes five 
to 10 times longer than an oral con- 
versation. 


Pedro doesn’t recognize anyone in 
Union Square park. He turns off his 
hearing aid and indicates that we have 
to enter the subway station. | asked 
him why he turned off the hearing aid. 
Pedro tells me that it doesn’t make 
sound clearer, just louder. If he went 
into the subway with the hearing aid 
turned on full volume it would blow 
out whatever hearing he still has. 

Downstairs Pedro indicates that this 
is the home of the Crazy Homicides. 
In a dark corner a group of teenagers 
are telling jokes in sign language. A 
skinny dark Hispanic in the middle of 
the semicircle is another Lenny Bruce. 
He is slaying them with his gestures. 
Pedro tells me he’s W.P., the prez of 
the Crazy Homicides. 
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W.P. and Pedro flash signs at each 
other, and they shake hands. A mus- 
cular black as tall as | am, but bigger, 
stands in front of me, arms folded, and 
stares at me with a serious look on his 
face. He is just inside the turnstile; 1’m 
just outside. I’m grateful for the dis- 
tance. | do an imaginary basketball 
number. Dribble, dribble, jump and 
stuff. ‘‘In your face,” | say. He under- 
stands and laughs. He does the, same 
number. We slap hands and soul shake. 
| indicate my knees are bad. He has 
the same problem. We fire imaginary 
jump shots at each other. Shot, block. 
Shot, block. The employees inside the 
token booth watch the proceedings 
like it is the bar scene in “Star Wars.” 

| find out his name is Leonard. He 
was a member of the Black Spades, a 
terrible street gang. He left them to 
join the multi-racial Crazy Homicides 
so he could be with his own kind. 
Being deaf is thicker than blood. 

William walked toward me. He is as 
short as Pedro. He wears black jeans, 
black T-shirt and stomping boots. He 
twirls a cane. He wears thick tinted 
glasses and carries his head back high 
and proud. Reminds me of a matador 
just before he kills the bull. 

Pedro flashes introductions all a- 
raund. There are about a dozen in the 
group. | had practiced sign language all 
day for this moment, and | flash, 
“Want write you.” They smile. I’m 
trying to communicate with them and 
they appreciate that. They nod and 
smile at my beginner’s Ameslan. 

Pedro, W.P. and | leave the subway 
and walk to my car. We sit on the 
hood of the car and talk. The story of 
the deaf street gang is told to me. 
Their six-year existence has not been 
intentionally kept a secret. It was 
never discovered just because not 
many people listen to the deaf. W.P. is 
willing to tell me their story because 
I’m not a “snob,” because |’m willing 
to meet with the Crazy Homicides on 
their turf. According to William, not 
many teachers or social workers will 
do that. 

W.P. tells me there are three deaf 
gangs. His gang, the Crazy Homicides 
Fifth Division, has 250 members in 
their late teens and early 20’s. G.F. is 
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prez of the Cowboys, a_ slightly 
younger gang of 100 members. The 
White Eagles are even younger, barely 
teenagers, who hang out in the north- 
ern part of Union Square park. Ray- 
mond is their leader, although William 
is looked on as overall leader, because 
he is not only powerful but also has a 
gun. 

Individual members might fight 
but William says the gangs never war 
on each other. In an emergency the 
three gangs might make common cause. 

To the Cowboys and White Eagles 
the Crazy Homicides are role models. 
They have seen that W.P.’s gang gets 
respect from the police and parents. 
The Transit Police no longer push the 
deaf off the subway stations and even 
wear sign language badges that say “‘ 
love you”’ in Ameslan. It is the equiva- 
lent of a peace sign. Deaf power is 
growing. 

W.P. says that to get the complete 
history of the gang we have to travel 
to Brooklyn and meet with the 39th 
Division. Pedro, W.P. and | get in my 
car and head for the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Fact: Facilities for the deaf which 
are based on present needs will run 
critically short in a decade. The rate of 
hearing impairment among children 6 
to 16 is 39 percent greater than in 
those 17 to 24. (The increase is attri- 
buted to the rubelia epidemic of the 
1960's.) Even if the general popula- 
tion remained constant, the number 
requiring special services would grow 
rapidly. 


Pedro and W.P. coved like pigeons 
as they communicated. W.P. in the 
back, Pedro next to me up front. 
Every so often I’d be given directions. 
We drove down Atlantic Avenue, 
turned at Buffalo Avenue and William 
showed me where to park. 

W.P. is a professional car thief. He 
delivers them to an illegal “chop shop” 
and gets $50 a car. W.P. assured me 
my car would be safe since everyone in 
the neighborhood knew him. Besides, 
my car was not worth a subway token. 

We crossed Atlantic and were met 
by the warlord of the 39th Division. 
No soul shake this time; straight, firm, 
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very professional. He escorted us to 
Herkimer Avenue. 

There are a half-dozen divisions of 
the Crazy Homicides spread out across 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 
They number 800 members. Seated on 
the stoop were the leaders of the 39th 
Division—Nice, Chink, Doc., Mr. T and 
Marvin, also known as The Scientist of 
Sound. Neighborhood children and 
other gang members stood in a large 
semicircle behind me facing the stoop. 
There were 40 people in the group. 
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Nelson, also known as Big P.R., had 
one foot on the first step, his arms 
folded and rested on his bent knee. He 
talked to me and the guys on the 
stoop at the same time. Nelson is the 
prez of the division. His warlord stood 
on the opposite side of the stoop’s rail- 
ing and glared at me. Everyone else 
listened as Nelson recounted the oral 
history of the 39th Division like it was 
Beowulf. 

Nelson and the 39th Division of the 
Crazy Homicides used to be known as 
the Dynamite Brothers. Six years ago a 
Hispanic named Football, then god- 
father of all Crazy Homicides, moved 
into the rectory of St. Benedict’s 
Church on Herkimer Avenue. Foot- 
ball coined the name Crazy Homi- 
cides. It was basic reverse public re- 
lations. Nelson got to know Foot- 
ball and to respect him. The Dyna- 
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mite Brothers joined the Crazy Homi- 
cides. 

In the beginning the Crazy Homi- 
cides had only one deaf member. He 
was Football’s brother and his name 
was Mudo. Nelson’s brother was W.P. 
It was only natural that they would 
meet and become friends. Mudo oc- 
casionally hung out at Union Square. 
Mudo was 25 and W.P. was only 17. 
W.P. liked the respect that Mudo re- 
ceived from other deaf people. Mudo 
encouraged W.P. to organize his 
friends into a gang. Pedro remembers 
the exact day the gang was established. 

“It was after baseball game. | was 
sick. Missed game. Three days later 
| come back. Everyone was Crazy 
Homicide.” 

Pedro declined an invitation to join 
the gang. 

As Nelson was reciting the history 
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of the gang. | could hear cars roaring 
down Herkimer like a Concorde ona 
Kennedy take-off. One of the cars 
spun out of control and slammed into 
a Cadillac parked in front of the form- 
er St. Benedict’s, currently Mt. Sinai 
Temple. The meeting stopped as every- 
one looked. The driver of the car stuck 
his head out of the window and some- 
one recognized him. “It’s Jimmy!” 
they shouted. 

The driver acknowledged the gang 
with a nod, then disengaged his car 
from the Cadillac and left two strips 
of rubber embedded in the asphalt. 
Some members of the temple ran out 
as the hit-and-run car was leaving. 
They cursed and waved fists. That 
brought some chuckles from the gang 


_ members. 


When the excitement passed Nelson 
continued. During a question-and- 
answer session, members of the gang 
told me that W.P. was a trusted friend. 
Marvin told me that the first time he 
met W.P. he was scared of him be- 
cause he couldn’t talk. 

“He looked like he was weird,” 
Marvin said. “Then the night | got 
jumped Raymond W.P. was a stand- 
up dude. He was nice to be around. 
He is a nice person.” 

The 39th Division of the Crazy 
Homicides are professional arsonists. 
Last year they burned 30 buildings 
and were paid $200 to $450 for each 
assignment. Members of the deaf Fifth 
Division were mentioned as partici- 
pants. Nice, one of the 39th Divi- 
sion members, was considered the 
best. Numero uno. He torched his own 
building for money. Nelson and W.P. 
lived in that building, but there wasn’t 
any static because the gang is like a 
family. Family members don’t hurt 
each other. 

Nelson told me that Football and 
Mudo were in prison, each for differ- 
ent murders. He said that although the 
39th Division did occasionally protect 
their territory and torch buildings, 
they were mostly nonviolent and into 
the music provided by The Scientist 
of Sound and his six-foot speakers. 
Every night the neighborhood rocked 
to the disco beat. 

When W.P., Pedro and | were leav- 
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ing the neighborhood we met G.F., the 
prez of the Cowboys. G.F. had a style 
of sign language completely different 
from Pedro and W.P. He had one hand 
free for communication and the other 
wrapped around his crotch. Single 
hand sign. We talked for a while, and 
then G.F. went on to Herkimer. 

W.P. told me that although the 
Fifth Division does live together he 
still visits his parents. He and Pedro 
were eager to help me with this arti- 
cle, because they hoped it might show 
the world that all deaf people aren’t 
nice. They wanted people to know 
they are human and have problems 
which can bring about solutions that 
are not helpful to the world at large. 
They also hoped publicity might seek 
legislation to help the deaf. It is time, 
they say, that deaf power was recog- 
nized. 

| asked W. P. about the news clip- 
ping linking his gang to a car bombing 
in the North Bronx which set me off 
on my search. W.P. told me that 13 
members were walking through a 
neighborhood using sign language. A 
bully made fun of their hand signs. 
W.P. wanted to stomp him, but one of 
the gang knew the guy owned a new 
car. They decided the loss of a car 
would hurt more than a beating. The 
police caught them before they blew 
up the car. Three days after they were 
released they went back and blew it up. 


Fact: On Aug. 28, 1978, fim 
Cooper of the Corrections Depart- 
ment invited inspectors from the N.Y. 
Police and Transit Departments to a 
conference on the rights of the deaf. 
Pedro and two Crazy Homicides would 
be present. The NYPD inspector sent 
Patrolman John Galea of Brooklyn 
Street Gang Squad No. 3 in his place. 
The transit police inspector sent Sgt. 
Frank Williams and Patrolman William 
Rice. Pedro and W.P. are sure this 
won't be the last such meeting nor 
their most important audience. 


W. P. sketched for me on a napkin 
the “colors” that the Crazy Homicides 
wear on their denim jackets. A deaf 
gang member named Alfred designed 
the symbol; he’s serving time for mur- 
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der. The sword through the skull 
where the ears should be represents 
power; the black eye means dangerous. 

W.P.’s eyes never stop moving. Deaf 
people take in everything. W.P., who 
relies heavily on his glasses, has his 
vision checked regularly and has re- 
placed his glasses six times in six years. 

W.P. told me of killing four men, all 
members of rival gangs. | moved my 
index finger to my eye and down my 
cheek, signifying a trickling tear, and 
asked him if he felt sorry. W.P. flashed 
a sign to Pedro, who wrote, “No. Have 
black heart.” 

Although W.P.’s family was poor, 
he says that he did get much love from 
his parents. On the street, things were 
different. Handicapped and frail, he 
was beaten and robbed many times by 
ghetto predators. W.P. likes people but 
he has learned that not too many 
people like him. He is Hispanic and 
dislikes blacks, except for those in the 
Crazy Homicides. He has no hesitation 
about using his gun. 

The more | learned about W.P. the 
greater my feeling of sadness. His 
picture may belong in McDonald’s Hall 
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of Martyrs, somewhere between the 
dead ones, perhaps, and the living 
Andrew Young. He is a survivor, cold 
inside, who has made the best of his 
abilities despite his poverty, his lack 
of education and opportunity, his 
social isolation. Being deaf in the 
ghetto is one step behind last place. 

| sat with Pedro, who puts his hope 
in the law, on one side and W.P., the 
outlaw, on the other. | could under- 
stand little of their struggle. Pedro 
tried to help me. Referring to W.P., he 
wrote on a napkin, “Unhappy life, but 
gang make him happy. With Crazy 
Homicides, very happy.” 


(Mr. Gallick is a former New York 
City policeman who is now a full time 
free-lance writer, and a volunteer at 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in 
Bronx, N.Y. 


This story was originally carried in 
the Daily News Magazine. ) 


The drawings in this article are 
purely fictitious, and not intended to 
portray any particular person(s). 


ro 
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You can nowcall 
Merrill Lynchon TTY 


s America’s leading investment firm, 

Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North- 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu- 

-tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914) 473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur- 
rent opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income—or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 


Free 2-Part Information Kit 


As a way of introducing you imme- 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kat. It includes: 


The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 

covers such areas as: How to control risk. 

How to protect principal and earn inter- 

est. How stocks perform compared to 

other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 


Investments For a Changing Economy. 
16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni- 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac- 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 


For your free copy of this informa- 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914) 473-1488. 


: Mail today—for free 

2-part Investment Information Kit 
| 
| 


Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 


() YES, lam interested in increasing my investment skills and in 
| learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my | 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part 
| Information Kit as described above. I understand that making | 
this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 


r City State ee 


| TTY Phone 


| Account Executive: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

= | 
Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(3S Merrill Lynch 
Mernil Lynch Dene Fenner  & Smith Inv 
A breed apart. 


Copyright 1980 Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated 
Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation SIPC 


HANDICAPPED 
FEDERAL 


EMPLOYEE 
OF THE YEAR 


Philadelphian, Edward Sanders, has been selected as the 
a Navy’s worldwide choice and one of 10 Outstanding 
Handicapped Federal Employees for 1980. 

A laborer in the Material Department at the Naval Publi- 
cations and Forms Center (NPFC), Philadelphia, Mr. Sanders 
was first selected as NPFC and then Naval Supply Systems 
Command’s (NAVSUP) nominee for the Handicapped Em- 
ployee of the Year Award. 

Chosen to represent the Navy on the federal level, Mr. 
Sanders came to Washington, DC, to receive his awards during 
National Employ the Handicapped Week, 5-10 October 1980. 
He was greeted by the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commander of the Naval Material 
Command. RADM Eugene A. Grinstead, Commander of NAV- 
SUP, presented the Naval Supply Systems Command’s award 
at special ceremonies at NAVSUP Headquarters, and then Mr. 
Sanders received his federal award at Office of Personnel Man- 
agement ceremonies. The other 9 federal employees honored 
represented the Army, the Air Force, the Veterans Admini- 
stration, the Government Printing Office, the General Services 
Administration, the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Departments of the Interior, Justice, and the Treasury. 

Mr. Sanders is blind, deaf, and unable to talk. Yet because 
of his extremely high productivity, desire to achieve, and 
willingness to accept challenges, he was previously honored for 
his sustained superior performance in 1979. He sets an example 
of courage and dedication that surmounts his physical handi- 
caps. 

His duties on thejob include collating and packing materials 
into envelopes or cardboard containers and placing the finished 
products on a conveyor belt or stacking them on skids. He 
sometimes labels the packages. The daily workload is heavy, 
but Mr. Sanders has no trouble keeping up with tasks. 
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Mr. Ed Sanders, left, receives the NAVSUP Handicapped Employee 
of the Year Award from RADM Eugene Grinstead. Mr. Dean Ericson, 
(center) an interpreter from the Helen Keller Institute, assists Mr. 
Sanders during the ceremony. 


On the job, he is a fast learner, and strives to better his al- 
ready high production rate. He accepts difficult assignments, 
completing them with little supervision. 

In short, he is the type of employee others can rely on. 
Many times, he must meet deadlines on priority distributions, 
and each time he pulls through. 

Last year, he was selected as “VIP” of the department 
where he is employed by an overwhelming vote of his co- 
workers. Those around him are inspired by his courage and 
sense of purpose, despite presumed hardships. 

For the past 4 years, he has traveled to the Center alone 
everyday, using public transportation each way. His attendance 
and punctuality records are exceptional, demonstrating his 
loyalty to the job and his firm belief in the American work 
ethic. 

For 10 years, Ed Sanders worked as a clothes presser in an 
agency for the handicapped. He lost that job because his vision 
decreased. He has been deaf since childhood. 

At the age of 44, his sight impaired, unable to hear or talk, 
he decided he would push forward. 

He entered the Helen Keller National Center for the Deaf- 
Blind in Sands Point, NY, for job skill training. After only 
17 months, he left for the job market, assured that he had the 
ability to competitively enter the workplace. 

The Helen Keller rehabilitation and placement staff met 
with NPFC personnel discuss employment opportunities for 
him. Both the staff and NPFC believed that he could perform 
well in the Material Department. 

After leaving the Helen Keller Center, he developed a medi- 
cal problem unrelated to his disabilities, making it impossible 
for him to comply with his job requirements. 

NPFC was notified of the delay, but remained totally 
committed to hiring Mr. Sanders when his health permitted. 
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of Naval Operations ADM Thomas B. Hayward, USN, at the Pentagon. 
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Using touch-sign language, Dean Ericson, left, interprets for Mr. Sanders. 


After convalescence, he was cleared by his doctor for em- 
ployment. The job description was given to his doctor, who 
assured NPFC that he would be able to perform his duties. 

A mobility instructor from Keller Center consulted NPFC’s 
safety personnel regarding Mr. Sanders’ work area. The safety 
staff was convinced that he would encounter no danger at the 
work site. 

The mobility instructor spent only 3% days orienting Mr. 
Sanders to his bus route from his home to the job and around 
the work area itself. 

A Keller placement specialist spent 4 days training him to 
do his job, while instructing his supervisor in hand-to-hand 
touch communication. Mr. Sanders communicates by using 
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Mr. Sanders visits with Secretary of the Navy Edward Hidalgo and Chief The 1980 Handicapped Federal Employees of the Year (including Ed 


Sanders, far left) pose at the entrance to the White House. 


a, J f 
Ed’s mother and sister examine a Congressional Record, which contains 
a Braille report of Ed’s awards. 


sign language and touch finger spelling, and he is learning to 
read Braille. 

Off the job, he leads a busy life. He enjoys growing plants 
and helping his mother with housework. 

With the assistance and support of NPFC and the Helen 
Keller National Center for the Deaf-Blind, he now displays the 
self-confidence to complete a full day’s work and commands 
the respect and admiration of his supervisor and co-workers 
for his commendable achievements. 

In today’s world of enlightened management, “‘handicapped”’ 
is more an attitude than a limiting factor in determining who 
is fit to hold responsible employment. The mark one makes on 
the world is not determined by the problems one has, but by 
the ways in which they are overcome. 


(Reprinted from the Navy Supply Corps Newsletter, December, 
1980.) 
Photos by Ann Gingerich. 
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Hearing Ear Do 


by Marcia Zisman and Ann Harrison 


5 
SOME BASIC FACTS 


While the National Association of the Deaf does not take a formal position on hearing ear dogs for the deaf, it is 
generally felt that most deaf people prefer not be dependent on these dogs and that they are concerned with the 
image generated by these dogs—that the deaf master must have a dog along everywhere to “guide” him or her. 
Nevertheless, having a hearing ear dog is an option that is now open to deaf people. The following story presents 
some of the basic facts about hearing ear dogs. 


ally is sound asleep. Her alarm is 
S: for 7:00 so that she can get 

up and get ready for work. It 
is now 7:00 and her alarm clock is 
ringing. Sally does not stir. She is deaf 
and cannot hear the alarm. Instead of 
using the conventional flashing lights 
or vibrators as most deaf people do, 
Sally depends on her dog to wake her 
up by gently rubbing its paw against 
her body. Sally has a hearing ear dog. 
What Is A Hearing Ear Dog? 

A hearing ear dog is quite similar 
to a seeing eye dog in that they both 
help individuals overcome obstacles in 
daily living without depending on 
other people or devices. A hearing ear 
dog, also known as a hearing-aid dog, 
is trained to alert its deaf owner to 
sounds in the environment (i.e. door- 
bell, baby’s cry, smoke detector) by 
running back and forth from the 
source of the sound to the individual. 

Most of the dogs chosen are from 
animal shelters or pounds where they 
would otherwise be euthanized. All 
kinds of dogs are used regardless of 
breed or size. All dogs are medically 
checked and either spayed or neutered 
before training begins. 

Unlike the Seeing Eye Dog pro- 
gram, which was established in 1929, 
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the Hearing Ear Dog program is rela- 
tively new. The program began in 1973 
when an elderly deaf woman in Minne- 
apolis wrote to a local action news 
station that she had lost her dog. She 
had trained her dog to respond to 
sounds and to function as her ears. 
Since she was too old to train another 
dog, she asked if there was a center 
where dogs were trained to serve the 
deaf. 

Under the direction of the Minne- 
sota Humane Society, trainers who 
had no previous experience working 
with hearing ear dogs worked for two 
years to develop a program. Today, 
training programs for hearing ear dogs 
have been established in various parts 
of the country. 

Training of the Dogs 

The length of training varies from 
program to program. The American 
Humane Association trains dogs for 
eight to ten weeks while the Hearing 
Ear Dog Center in Massachusetts takes 
four to six months to train their dogs. 
The Michigan Training Institute has a 
program which lasts for two to three 
months. 

Besides the location, the time re- 
quired for training depends on what 
the dog is being trained for. The dogs 
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are trained according to the potential 
owner’s individual needs. For example, 
one man who had dropped his wallet 
on several occasions had his dog 
trained to alert him when he dropped 
it, in addition to other basic assistance 
skills. 

Training involves three phases—gen- 
eral obedience, auditory training, and 
training at the owner’s home. Gener- 
al obedience includes responding cor- 
rectly to the basic commands such as 
“sit”? and “stay.’’ Car and house man- 
ners are also included here. The dogs 
are taught using silent hand signals 
(not sign language) and voice. 

The auditory phase trains the dog 
to respond to certain sounds such as 
a doorbell, knocking on the door, a 
teakettle whistle, an auto horn, and 
any unusual sounds that may occur 
during the night. The dogs learn to 
run between the sound and the owner 
until he/she responds. Once these parts 
of the training are completed, the dog 
is taken to the owner’s house to be- 
come acquainted with him/her and 
familiar with the new surroundings. 
This final phase lasts between five and 
seven days. 


The cost of training hearing ear dogs 
varies throughout the country. It can 
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cost anywhere between $1,000 and 
$3,000 depending on the location of 
the program. The expense for training 
a dog in the East is usually lower than 
in other parts of the country. Usually, 
however, the assistance of community 
organizations is sought to assume the 
costs of the training program. 

A few programs now require the 
prospective owner to pay $150 toward 
obtaining the dog. Having to pay for 
the dog and its training is felt to pro- 
mote a feeling of pride, self-respect, 
and a sense of responsibility. The IRS 
has ruled that all expenses involved in 
acquiring, maintaining and caring for 
the hearing ear dogs are considered 
medical expenses and are fully tax 
deductible. 

The usual procedure for obtaining 
a hearing ear dog is to apply for a dog 
through one of the training centers 
and then to be put on a waiting list. 
Usually one home will not have pri- 
ority over another. However, the home 
which includes a hearing person may 
have a longer waiting period than one 
with an all deaf household. 

As mentioned before, the purpose 
of both hearing ear and seeing eye is to 
assist individuals overcome barriers in 
daily living. The primary purpose of 
the hearing ear dog is to help within 
the home with little or no responsi- 
bility in the home. The hearing ear dog 
is on duty 24 hours a day. The seeing 
eye dog is taught to accept everyone 
while the hearing ear dog is more pro- 
tective of its owner and may only 
answer to its master’s call. 

In comparison with several train- 
ing centers for the hearing ear dogs, 
there is one national training center 
for the seeing eye dogs in New Jersey. 
The center raises and breeds its own 
dogs. The center also includes various 
rehabilitation programs for the blind. 
Dogs used for the seeing eye dog pro- 
gram are limited to German shepherds, 
labradors, and golden retrievers. Oc- 
cassionally another type of dog will be 
used. 

On the other hand, basically any 
size and breed of dog is used for hear- 
ing ear dogs. Length of training for a 
seeing eye dog is three months, where- 
as training for hearing ear dogs can last 
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anywhere from two to six months. 

Trainers for seeing eye dogs must 
go through a two year apprenticeship, 
a requirement which is not as stringent 
for trainers of hearing ear dogs. A deaf 
person can train his own dog for the 
most part, but only sighted instructors 
can train seeing eye dogs. Like the 
hearing ear dog program in Massa- 
chusetts, the prospective owners of 
seeing eye dogs are expected to pay 
$150 for the dog. However, there is no 


Marcia is greeted at Barry’s door, thanks to 
his hearing ear dog, King. 


to buildings or refusing to provide 
services. 


Laws permitting hearing ear dogs 
into public buildings have only re- 
cently been passed and enforced. Un- 
fortunately, not all States have passed 
such laws. The public is familiar with 
seeing eye dogs (their harness), but is 
only beginning to become aware of 
hearing ear dogs. Owners of these dogs 
are required to have an identification 
card with a picture of themselves and 
their dogs. The dogs are also recog- 


waiting list for seeing eye dogs and a 
dog is usually obtained within one to 
four months. 

Seeing eye dogs are permitted in all 
public places in the 50 States and 
provinces in Canada. In addition, a 
person with a seeing eye dog can not 
be discriminated against (according to 
law) by not allowing a person entry in- 
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nized by an orange collar (the color 
may vary with the State or the region). 
Interview with a Hearing Ear Dog 
Owner 

We were fortunate to have the op- 
portunity to visit Mr. Barry Steinberg 
and his hearing ear dog, King. Mr. 
Steinberg lives in Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, and is employed by the Wash- 
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ington, DC, government as a designer 
of sewers. King is a four year old mix- 
ture of terrier and schnauzer. Fol- 
lowing is our interview with Barry: 

How long have you had King? 

“| have had King for three years 
now. | first got him when he was 
seven weeks old.” 

How long did you have to wait for 
King? 

“It was one year after applying for 
a dog that | finally got King.” 

Which program was King trained in? 

“King was trained in Colorado by 
the American Humane Society. He was 
brought to Washington upon comple- 
tion of his training.” 

What made you want to get a dog? 

“Well, | had dogs all my life as pets 
and the thought of having a trained 
one that would help me really inter- 


ested me. So, | decided to apply fora 
hearing ear dog. Also, | am a dog lover 
at heart! 

Was there a period of adjustment 
for you and King? 

“Yes, there was a period of adjust- 
ment for King. It took him about 
three weeks before he became adjusted 
to me. First there was a four day intro- 
duction with a trainer, then three 
months later the trainer returned to 
test King for certification.” 

How does King help you? 

“He alerts me to the doorbell, tele- 
phone and different sounds. When- 
ever we are out walking, he lets me 
know if people are following us or not.” 

Do you take King everywhere with 
you? 

Yes, since King is a working dog 
and is supposed to work all the time. 


What is N.F.S.D.?* 


/})}) A fraternal life insurance organization 


YY 


H///]} tor you and your family. 


Hearing impaired 


Hearing (children, 
parents, relatives) 


All popular life insurance 
plans— and more 


Fraternal activities with 
members 


Everyone needs insurance. But it is often hard to understand what kind of life 
insurance is best for you and your family N.F.SD has agents you can talk to 
They can understand your insurance questions and give you clear answers 


N FSD is one of the oldest Fraternal Benefit Societies in the United States and 
Canada—we ve been around for 79 years. And one of the best Call or write to 
us today. and we will help you get in touch with one of our agents near you 


We care about you and your family 


* National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W Northwest Highway 
Mt. Prospect, IL 60056 
(312) 392-9282 (Voice) 

(312) 392-1409 (TTY) 
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He goes with me to work everyday. 

Have you had any problems enter- 
ing any buildings with King? 

“Since Prince Georges County sent 
out a memorandum to all buildings in 
the area, | have had no problems. In 
Washington, DC, it is legal for the 
dogs to enter federal buildings, but not 
city buildings. All | have to do is show 
King’s |.D. and there is usually no 
problem.” 


As a single person, do you think 
that a hearing ear dog is of more value 
to your or to a family? 

“I believe that a hearing ear dog is 
more appropriate for a_ family.” 

Do you recommend hearing ear 
dogs for others? 

“Definitely, yes. As | said before, 
a family would benefit more from 
having a dog.” 

Can you tell us about a special ex- 
perience that you have had with King? 

“| had a rather bad experience last 
summer in Annapolis, Maryland. | 
entered one store to browse and was 
told by the manager that dogs were 
not permitted in the store. In spite of 
showing King’s identification card to 
the owner, King was not allowed to 
walk around the shop. A confronta- 
tion followed in which | was physi- 
cally pushed by the manager. Immedi- 
ately | went to the police station to 
file a report. Sometime later, the case 
was brought to court. Because of the 
risk involved with a case between an 
individual and a business, the matter 
was dropped. But | will never forget 
that experience. One other thing that 
really angered me was that on the 
manager’s report he had written that 
| was ‘deaf and dumb!’ Some people 
have a lot to learn.” 

Today not a lot is known about 
hearing ear dogs. We hope that this 
article will provide information for the 
public as well as for the deaf com- 
munity. 


(Ms. Zisman and Ms. Harrison are 
graduate students at Western Maryland 
College.) 


© 
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COMMUNICATIVE JINILLY PROGRAM 


The In Communication column welcomes articles on the subject of communication and Sign Language. Last 
month’s article was contributed by four co-authors who attended the Summer Institute for instructor trainers spon- 
sored by National Consortium of Programs for the Training of Sign Language Instructors (NCPTSLI). This month’s 
article is contributed by a well respected superintendent who has since retired. Articles in this column do not 
necessarily represent the position of NAD nor do they mean any endorsement by NAD. Authors wishing to contribute 
articles to this column may contact the Director of the Communicative Skills Program at NAD. 


The Mythology of Interpreters for Deaf Elementary Pupils 


by Richard G. Brill 


Interpreters play a very important 
role in the life of deaf people. Recent 
legislation makes interpreters manda- 
tory in various court situations and 
many adult deaf people require the 
services of an interpreter when dealing 
with community agencies as well as to 
participate fully in some social situa- 
tions. The development of the Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf nation- 
ally, as well as by state and region, has 
promoted high standards for interpre- 
ters and provided both criteria and 
mechanisms for certification of in- 
terpreters on varying levels. 

In recent years, due in part to the 
wide acceptance of “total communi- 
cation,”’ there have been many classes 
to teach sign lanuage to hearing adults, 
and there is a slow development of 
advanced classes to teach interpreting 
skills to hearing people. 

“Total communication is a philo- 
sophy incorporating appropriate aural, 
manual and oral modes of communica- 
tion in order to insure effective com- 
munication in and among hearing im- 
paired persons.” (Garretson, 1976). 
It is a philosophy that now has wide- 
spread acceptance by many school 
systems and by many parents of deaf 
children. 

On the educational scene we have 
had a strong movement towards main- 
streaming, integrating hearing im- 
paired children into hearing classes, 
as a result of some school districts’ in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘east restrictive 
environment” section of PL 94—142. 
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There are also parental pressures in 
this direction. 

This combination of factors, the 
movement toward mainstreaming, the 
acceptance of total communication by 
school systems and parents, and the 
development of higher standards of 
manual interpreting by the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf has brought 
about some attempts to educate se- 
verely and profoundly prelingually 
deaf children by placing them in a 
regular hearing class and providing an 
interpreter in the class for the bene- 
fit of the deaf child. The severely and 
profoundly deaf are those whose hear- 
ing loss is 70 dB and greater in the 
better ear. The prelingually deaf are 
those whose deafness was present at 
birth, or occurring early in life at an 
age prior to the development of speech 
or language. These definitions were 
adopted by the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf 
in 1975 (Ad Hoc, 1975). The assump- 
tion is that the interpreter will bridge 
the communication gap existing be- 
tween the deaf pupil and his teacher 
and between the deaf pupil and the 
hearing pupils in the class. 

Such a procedure is doomed to fail- 
ure in most cases because it ignores a 
number of educational and psychologi- 
cal realities. 

The first of these is the fact that 
the typical deaf child’s basic problem 
is lack of language. The typical deaf 
child not only does not have vocabu- 
lary, but he does not understand the 
syntax which is necessary to put words 
together into meaningful sentences. 
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The major and never ending job of the 
teacher of the deaf is teaching language 
to his/her pupils in every conceivable 
situation. The kind of English or gram- 
mar taught to normal hearing children 
who have a fundamental understand- 
ing of the English language through 
continually hearing it and continually 
using it is not at all the same kind of 
English or grammar that must be 
taught to the deaf child with his major 
language deficit. Thus the kind of Eng- 
lish taught in the typical classroom 
does not meet the needs of the deaf 
child even if he has an interpreter. 

Some school systems plan to inte- 
grate or mainstream the deaf child in 
regular classes for only part of the day, 
receiving language from the teacher of 
the deaf, but placing the deaf child 
with hearing children for certain con- 
tent subjects and using the interpre- 
ter in this situation. 

In changing oral communication to 
manual communication there are two 
fundamentally different ways in which 
it can be done. One of these ways is 
more accurately termed translating 
which means that the interpreting is 
literal, and word for word as much as 
possible. If this is the system used, the 
deaf child generally does not under- 
stand because he does not understand 
the English that is used, and changing 
it into hand signs or fingerspelling does 
not help him. 

The other form of interpreting is 
one in which the idea or concept being 
expressed orally is presented in signs 
without attempting necessarily to use 
the same language expressed by the 
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speaker. Interpreting of this nature to 
the deaf child on the elementary level 
takes a great deal of explanation and 
in fact a re-teaching of nearly every 
concept presented. If an interpreter 
uses this system and tries to be sure 
that the deaf pupil understands what is 
being said, the interpreter will fall 
behind the speaker, because, while 
the interpreter is explaining the first 
idea presented, the speaker has gone 
on to several more. Thus in most in- 
stances the deaf child does not truly 
get the information presented by the 
teacher through an interpreter on the 
elementary level. This is the second 
educational reality that is ignored. 

A third educational reality is the 
fact that good teaching requires partici- 
pation by each pupil. It is quite well 
accepted that the best educational re- 
sults come from inter-communication 
with the pupil actively participating, 
which on the elementary level means 
having the pupils volunteer informa- 
tion, reciting, and working together on 
projects. It does not come from con- 
stant lecturing on the part of the 
teacher. When an interpreter is pro- 
vided for a pupil in an elementary 
Classroom it is very unlikely that the 
pupil will truly participate in the class 
by volunteering answers or entering 
into discussions when his expressive 
communication must go from him to 
the interpreter by manual communica- 
tion and the interpreter then giving 
the oral version through reverse in- 
terpreting. 

A fourth important educational 
reality is the normality or psychologi- 
cal factor. At least in theory one of 
the basic reasons for mainstreaming 
a deaf child into a hearing class is so 
that he will be in a “normal’’ situa- 
tion and this is also interpreted as 
“the least restrictive environment.” 
In actuality it is most abnormal for 
a child to have to be dependent 
constantly on an_ interpreter who 
is usually an adult. A child in this 
situation is not regarded as normal by 
his classmates and his environment is 
certainly not the least restrictive if 
he is dependent upon a third person 
for communication with his teacher 
and with his classmates. 
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Thus it is a very unrealistic ap- 
proach that is advocated by some pro- 
fessional educators and some parents, 
resulting from a lack of understanding 
of the basic problems by both these 
educators and parents. Typically pre- 
lingually deaf pupils who need an in- 
terpreter for communicating in a regu- 
lar class of hearing children need the 
services of well qualified teachers of 
deaf children, not only for learning 
communication skills, but also for 
learning most of their content sub- 
jects. This is particularly true at the 
elementary level. On the secondary 
level, if the pupil’s language is virtu- 
ally normal, the pupil can get some 
help through interpreters for some 
content subjects. This pupil will in 
most instances still require a great deal 
of reteaching. It is even less likely that 
a secondary age pupil would feel com- 
fortable or normal in a school situa- 
tion where he is constantly dependent 
upon some one else for communica- 
tion. 

Deaf pupils should be taught by 
teachers who are prepared as teachers 
of deaf children, and who can com- 
municate with deaf children directly, 
not through an interpreter. 

There is an important place for in- 
terpreters in public school programs 
where there are deaf pupils enrolled, 
but this role is best filled by quali- 
fied teachers of the deaf who can com- 
municate manually both expressively 
and receptively. Interpreters should be 


Enclosed is my check for: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


JOIN 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


[ _] Individual Membership $15.00 
La Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 
[| Family Membership 35.00 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 


STATE 
[| Subscription only, $6.00 per year, $11.00 for two years. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


present at the time of parent confer- 
ences when the parents of the deaf 
child are also deaf. In counseling 
situations, particularly in a one-to- 
one situation between counselor and 
pupil, a qualified interpreter should be 
used. In mixed assemblies where a deaf 
Class is in a school for hearing pupils 
an interpreter would be very helpful. 

There is a place for interpreters 
working with deaf people, but it is 
primarily a myth that an interpreter 
will be able to provide the communi- 
cation bridge necessary for most ele- 
mentary level prelingually deaf chil- 
dren to obtain an education in an 
elementary class of hearing children. 


(Dr. Brill is a national consultant for 
education of deaf students, and the 
retired superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf at River- 
side.) 
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‘The 


Conversation Piece 
Collection” 


It speaks for itself. 


AMARYLLIS is proud to offer you these stunning hand-sculpted charms and stickpins of the finest 
workmanship. Never before rendered in such beautiful detail, this collection promises to be a classic and a joy 
forever. The Conversation Piece Collection is available in 14K Gold, Sterling Silver, and Vermeil. 


CHARGE MY: 
Signature (if charging) [) Bank Americard/Visa C Check 
[-] Mastercard [] Money Order 
LTT TTTTCTTE TTT ttt tT) exeiration cate 
NAME ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP = 


Add 6%% sales tax in San Francisco, Alameda, 
Contra Costa and Santa Clara counties. Add 6% 
in all other counties in California. 


Py Fran Totar (Payment enciosed : 


Sterling Silver 
Charm - $15.00 


Due to fluctuations of gold prices on the world market, AMARYLLIS reserves 
the right to withdraw this offer or alter the price at any time without notice. 


PLEASE ALLOW 3 - 4 WEEKS FOR SHIPMENT. 
TO ORDER SEND IN THIS ORDER FORM ENCLOSED WITH YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER AND MAIL TO: 
AMARYLLIS © 1400 - 53rd Street, Suite M212 © Emeryville, CA 94608 (415) 658-5514 


Ry New 
free deaf education 
resource catalog 


Are you a professional serving deaf, hearing- 
impaired or handicapped persons? Do you use 
research data, communication development 
packages, curricular materials or information 
about continuing education for deaf persons? 


The National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) at Rochester Institute of Technology 
(RIT) announces its first Educational and 
Rehabilitation Resource Catalog for the Fall/ 
NTID at RIT Winter 1980-81 Our new catalog includes 
Deaf Education information on: 
and Rehabilitation 
Resource Catalog e mainstreaming ¢ speech and speechreading 
e captioning ¢ tutoring and notetaking 
e interpreting ° reading and language 
e audiology e new NTID videotapes 


Fall/Winter Catalog 1980-81 
Te ET 


This catalog is a must for teachers of hearing-impaired or deaf 
persons, speech and language pathologists, audiologists, and inter- 
preters. 


NTID at RIT is the world’s largest technical college for the deaf. 
Created by Congress and funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, it represents the first effort anywhere to educate large 
numbers of deaf students within a college campus planned primarily 
for hearing students. Together with 9,000 hearing students, nearly 
1,000 college-age deaf students from 49 states and Puerto Rico are 
prepared for rewarding professional and technical careers. 


Send a self-addressed, stamped, business-sized envelope for a free 
copy of our resource catalog to: 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
[ml National Technical Institute for the Deaf 


Public Information Office—Room D 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, NY 14623 


A 
Birthday 
Surprise Party 


Honors James H. Behrens 


by Edward C. Carney 


he warm spirit of fellowship inside the clubrooms of the 
T Metropolitan Washington Association of the Deaf belied 

the cold December night as over 250 friends joined in 
the surprise celebration in honor of the 80th birthday of 
James H. Behrens of Frederick, Maryland. 

Mr. Behrens and his lovely wife were brought to the Club 
on a pretext by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scribner and their sur- 
prise, upon realizing that the crowd as well as the attractive 
decorations were in their honor, was complete. James, who 
incidentally is in robust good health for a man of his years, 
now is retired from many years of service to several genera- 
tions of students at the Maryland School for the Deaf. Many 
former students were on hand at the M.W.A.D. to demon- 
strate the affection and high regard they continue to have 
for Mr. and Mrs. Behrens who had provided guidance and 
loving care to them during their school years. 

Mr. Behrens also was an outstanding athlete in his younger 
days and some years ago was inducted into the Hall of Fame 


A.A.A.D, Hall of Fame Members, (from left) Ed Carney, James H. 
Behrens and Bill Schyman. 
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James H. Behrens, honoree at the party and his wife display the plaque 
of appreciation given to him by M.W.A.D. From left: Sandy Ewan, Mr. 
& Mrs. Behrens, Don Leitch and Ed Carney. 


of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf. Several 
other Maryland residents who also are members of the 
A.A.A.D. Hall of Fame were on hand to congratulate him and 
to wish him continued long life and happiness. 

In a short ceremony, Mr. Behrens was presented with a 
plaque from M.W.A.D. in honor of the occasion and appreci- 
ation of his many contributions over the years to the young 
people of Maryland. Speakers included Alexander (Sandy) 
Ewan, president of the Club; Donald Leitch, club secretary 
and a special protege of Mr. Behrens in days gone by;and Ed 
Carney, former A.A.A.D. president and member of the Hall 
of Fame. Mr. and Mrs. Behrens also were made honorary 
life members of the M.W.A.D. by vote of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Club. 


(Mr. Carney is director of the NAD 504 Project.) 


Seated under the Happy Birthday banner from left: Mr. & Mrs. James 
H. Behrens, Mrs. Gladys Leitch (another octogenarian), Joyce and Don 
Leitch. 
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“WY Year of Disabled Persons 


RESERVE BOOTH SPACE NOW! 


Nation's greatest display of products and services for the disabled ever 
assembled. All under one roof! All on one floor! 


PROFESSIONALS, INSTITUTIONAL PEOPLE, MAJOR 
EMPLOYERS among hundreds of exhibitors for the largest show at- 
tendance of its kind in America. 


YOUR BUYERS GUIDE AD REACHES WORLD-WIDE 
AUDIENCE. Next best thing to exhibiting. Copies to all who attend, 
advertise, exhibit. 


SEMINARS/EVENTS/DEMONSTRATIONS. Always some- 


thing to do or see. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? Contact Richard C. Wooten, 
1.A.U.E. General Manager, 2945 Harding St., Suite 107, Carlsbad, CA 


92008. 
714/729-0853 


Sponsored by the California Association of the Physically Handicapped 


DON’T FORGET 
| LOVE YOU 


Say it with a “LITTLE LUV” 


This friendly little guy is called a ‘‘LITTLE LUV.”’ 
He's a characterized hand, in the sign of ‘‘| LOVE YOU!"”’ 
A golden string is around. his finger so you ‘‘DON’T FORGET.”’ 


Fully dimensional figurine is cast in solid plaster—5 1/4 inches tall by 5 1/8 
inches wide. The hand is painted Sunshine yellow with black and white eyes. 
Candy pink heart background. 

Each LITTLE LUV comes with a self explanatory card. He’s ready to stand on 
a desk or nightstand as a constant reminder of your love. 


A great gift for any holiday and perfect for Valentine's Day, but remember 
there doesn’t need to be special day for you to tell someone | LOVE YOU. 


We'll send a LITTLE LUV from you to anyone in the United States, with your 
personal card (or we'll supply one). 


Everyone can use a LITTLE LUV. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


$9.00 for one, postage and handling are included. 
$16.00 for two. (Calif. res. add 6% sales tax) 


Send check or money order to: 
DANIS ENTERPRISES, Dept. D2, P.O. Box 2414, Canoga Park, CA 91306 
Copyright © Danis Enterprises 
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Abilities 
Uniimited 


SEMINARS 


A Learning Experience for the 
Professional and Consumer 


Ist International Conference on “Com 
prehensive Rehabilitation” and “In 
dependent Living” 


Including: 

¢ Acute Management of Brain Injured 

© Rehabilitation of the Arthritic 

¢ High Level Wellness for the Disabled 
e Independent Living Program — from 


Dependence to Independence 


Seminars by 


DANIEL FREEMAN HOSPITAL 
DAYLE McINTOSH CENTER 


Produced by Abilities Unlimited Expositions, Inc 


An Open Invitation. . . . At- 
tending the 59th Annual Council for 
Exceptional Children convention in 
New York April 12-17, 1981? Ter- 
rific! Whatever your expertise, why 
not come and join a congenial group 
for some open forums to discuss: Pro- 
gramming for adolescents who are 
handicapped; Programming for young 
handicapped children; Programming 
for non-English speaking handicapped 
students; Issues related to language 
assessment; or Problems of introduc- 
ing program change. Interested? Write 
or call for details: TREE Division, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, Jack- 
son Heights, NY 11370. (212) 899- 
8800 Ext. 213. 


Free Catalog. ... Are you a pro- 
fessional serving the deaf, hearing 
impaired or handicapped persons? Do 
you use research data, communica- 
tion development packages, curricular 
materials or information about con- 
tinuing education for deaf persons? 

The National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf has just announced its 
first Educational and Rehabilitation 
Resource Catalog. The catalog in- 
cludes information on mainstreaming, 
captioning, interpreting, audiology, 
speech and speechreading, tutoring 
and notetaking, reading and languages, 
and new NTID videotapes. 

For a free copy, send a self-address- 
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ed, stamped, business-size envelope to: 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Public Information, Room BC, 
One Lomb Memorial Drive, Rochester, 
NY 14623. 


IRS Ruling. . The Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) has ruled that 
the cost of TeleCaption adapters and 
receivers is a deductible medical ex- 
pense. The IRS states that the cost of 
the TeleCaption adapter or the incre- 
mental cost of the integrated Tele- 
Caption color television may be de- 
ducted. This deduction may be taken 
by hearing impaired taxpayers, their 
spouses, or by hearing people who 
have hearing impaired dependents. 


Health Seminar. . . . Health Care 
Delivery for Deaf Patients, an intensive 
one-day seminar for health care 
professionals, will be held Friday, 
March 27, at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, DC. Seminar faculty will 
discuss special needs of deaf patients, 
identifying and assessing hearing loss, 
psychological factors of deafness, 
communication with deaf patients, 
habilitation of deaf patients and 
community resources for deaf pa- 
tients. : 

Participants will be awarded con- 
tinuing education units by the Catho- 
lic University of America School of 
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| Nursing. The seminar will also be of- 


fered on Saturday, May 23 in Phila- 
delphia. For registration information, 
contact: Terri Baker, The National 
Academy, Gallaudet College, Kendall 
Green, Washington, DC 20002 (202) 
651-5480. 


Office for Deaf Access... . 
The California State Department of 
Social Services has established an Of- 
fice for Deaf Access, to develop and 
manage local provider contracts for 
provision of assistance for persons 
with deafness, so that they can be as- 
sured reasonable access to public wel- 
fare services offerings. 

This is an effort to begin to meet 
the needs of a large segment, possibly 
one-tenth, of our population. Cali- 
fornia Governor Edmund Brown, Jr. 
signed Assembly Bill 2980, sponsored 
by Assemblyman Richard Alatorre, in- 
to law in September, 1980. The De- . 
partment of Social Services establi- 
shed the required Office for Deaf 
Access in October, in order to en- 
sure effective implementation of the 
statute provisions immediately on Jan- 
uary 1, 1981, the effective date of the 
legislation. 


The California State Personnel 
Board expects to recruit immediately 
for the position of Chief, Office for 
Deaf Access. Annual salary will be 
approximately _ $30,000. Interested 
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Alcoholism Treatment 
Job Opportunity Services For ; 


Superintendency 


Texas School for the Deaf Hearing Impaired 


Men and Women with all Language Levels 


Austin, Texas 
(ASL, MLS, Signed English) 


If interested ’ plea se req uest Are Considered for Admission 


further information from: Residential Treatment Includes: 
Group Therapy, A.A. Meetings, Individual 


. ‘ Counseling, Vocational, Educati l; 
Superintendent Search Committee and Cocnmunication’ Skills Training 


For more information, contact: 


The Stephen Miller House 


Texas School for the Deaf 
P.O. Box 609 


1102 South Congress West Falmouth, Mass. 02574 


Austin, Texas 78704 TTY: (617) 540-1620 
Voice: (617) 540-5052 


Application deadline: March 20, 1981 


“ THE NEW 


54 19 95° aK 


Reg. $490.00 
Add 5.00 Shipping 


e Worlds Smallest TDD with standard typewriter keyboard 
e Battery powered e 16 character display e Easy to use 


COMPATIBLE WITH ALL TTY’S & TDD’S ON THE MARKET 


ORDER FORM 


BUY BOTH AND SAVE $25! 


Ct | a i a os en 
POR ss Se 
SPECIAL PRICE 
Full 24 lines of lupe ¢ Automatic linefeed and return 


180) 2)... A a a ee ee ae rt 
OO POCKET PHONE II 179.95° ( CARRYING CASE $4 9.95° 59 * Ful drow kevbourd ¢ Easy enough tor a child to use 
0 C-PHONE-1A 659.95" $ 95 e No Eee. ¢ Prepare pena ahead of time 
; SPECIAL PRICES Reg. $695.00 e NO PAPE “DED and send at 60 wpm 
PREPAID PRICE is 
(Add 5.00 for C.0.D.) Good From Jan. 1 - Mar. 31 1981 Add 20.00 Shipping ee ae ee 
; dead olfner Dri 

Mo. Residents add .04625 tax. C-PHONE, INC. Fenton, Missouri 63026 
TOTAL SEND on 553 Wolfner Dr. (314) 343-5883 (Voice & TTY) 
Allow approx. 4 weeks for delivery. Fenton, Mo. 63026 C PHONE IS OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE HEARING IMPAIRED 


persons should immediately contact 
the Office for Deaf Access by calling 
(916) 445-3039 (voice and TDD). If 
you live in California, call (toll free) 
(800) 952-5434 (TDD only). Or you 
can write to: Office for Deaf Access, 
Department of Social Services, 744 P 
Street, Mail Station 11-95, Sacramento, 


CA 95814. 


WHOOPEE!....The NAD Cen- 
tennial Convention was voted the best 
convention in 1980 by the staff of Cin- 
cinnati Magazine. The magazine staff 
has a “best and worst” contest each 
year. The citation said: The Associa- 
tion for the Deaf’s July conclave 
brought some of the happiest, most 
pleasant conventioneers in the city’s 
history. Made you want to learn how 
to say “Welcome” in sign! 


~ AHSSPPE... The Association 
on Handicapped Student Service Pro- 
grams in Postsecondary Education 
(AHSSPPE) will sponsor the Fourth 
National Conference on Handicapped 
Students in Postsecondary Education: 
The Accessible Institute of Higher 
Education—Opportunity, Challenge 
and Response, July 13-17, 1981, 
Boston at the Hyatt Regency Cam- 
bridge Hotel. 


Conference content will include 


TOTAL 


Follow me to . 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


30th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
Cy) Presented by 


me THE NASHVILLE CHAPTER ~ 
For more information, write to: 
Bob Stuckey, Public Relation 
TAD Convention Committee 
1810 Edgehill Ave. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
Voice or TTY: 615-320-7347 - 615-329-9271 
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“Butlet Banquet (Batiroom) 


“NOTE Price subject to cnange 
———— 


g SPECIAL RATE (Combination Ticket Only): 
$40.00 betore February 28, 1981 — Save $10.00 Grand Prize will be awarded to alucky 
$45.00 before April 30, 1981 — Seve $5.00 
Refunds will be charged five dollars ($5.00) 
PLEASE SEND IN A RESERVATION 
FORM IF YOU WANT A ROOM 


. Music City, U.S.A. } t (us Nike many —__. Pageant Tickets (E 


each ticket) 


ENCLOSED IS A CHECK FOR $ 


programs on a wide range of topics 
relevant to access of and services to 
handicapped students. In addition, 
there will be opportunities for shar- 
ing information, discussing mutual 
problems and areas of concern. Persons 
invited to attend are postsecondary 
personnel, administrators and faculty, 
disabled student program staff, stu- 
dents, organizations by/for the handi- 
capped as well as any interested per- 
sons. 

Pre-registration deadline is April 
30, 1981. Pre-registration is strongly 
encouraged. For more information, 
contact: Ron Blosser, c/o Speciali- 
zed Student Services, Southern IIli- 
nois University at Carbondale, IL 
62901. (618) 453-5738 (voice and 


TTY). 


AGB Resolution. . . .The Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf (AGBAD) has moved to clarify 
a resolution on the place of interpre- 
ters in the regular preschool or ele- 
mentary classroom which had appar- 
ently been misunderstood by a num- 
ber of publications in the field. The 
resolution has been amended, and now 
reads: 

“RESOLVED that the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
endorse the concept that a hearing im- 
paired child placed in a regular class- 
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SPECIAL!!! 


combination ticket holder. Door Prizes 
will be awarded at every session. 
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: Convention. No cash accepted. 
d Mrs. Donna Hargis, Treasurer 
2134 Jade Dr 
Nashville, TN 37210 
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room for a portion or all of the day, 
during the preschool or elementary 
years, be so placed on his/her ability 
to gain information direct/y from the 
teacher and hearing classmates, with- 
out the use of an interpreter, and to 
speak for him/herself and be under- 
stood. 

“FURTHER that the Association 
reaffirms the concept of a continuum/ 
cascade of services for handicapped 
children and affirms that: working 
within the framework of Individual 
Educational Program Planning, each 
child should be placed in the com- 
municative, academic, and social set- 
ting which best meets his or her par- 
ticular needs.” (Taken from New- 
sounds, November, 1980.) 

ISRAEL. . For those of you 
who have long dreamed of visiting 
Israel but did not have the opportuni- 
ty... .now is the time to plan and 
join the American group attending the 
2nd Congress of the World Organiza- 
tion of Jewish Deaf in Jerusalem. The 
dates for the convention are August 3-7, 
1981 and there will be an additional 
four days in Tel Aviv for touring and 
relaxation on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Congress is open to all interested 
parties of all religious denominations 
and all are welcome. 

Visit Israel and walk in the paths of 
biblical history. See how this most 
talked about nation has blossomed in 
33 years of existence. Witness the 
modes of living of the people of the 
Middle East. A memory you will al- 
ways enjoy! 

Request a copy of our brochure 
which contains all information, pro- 
gram, costs. Send a stamped self- ad- 
dressed envelope to: Alexander Fleisch- 
man, President, World Congress of the 
Jewish Deaf, 9102 Edmonston Court, 
Greenbelt, MD 20770 and receive 
prompt response. 
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PhotoAd Prints are a revolutionary concept! They are genuine Black 
and White sparkling glossies imprinted with titles, headlines, logos, 

trademarks, line drawings or messa: on the front side for advertising 
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sample or specification for no-obligation estimate. We can handie it 
all...photography and printing from one source. a 
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“SILENT SONG” 


No library, public or private can afford to be 
without this most entertaining book by one of 
our own deaf writers: 

Alexander Waino Ekman 
author, songwriter, 
street poet. 
“She hears the sound of music 
And. vocally sings her happy song; 
| only hear the hidden music ' 
And sing with hands my silent song.’ 
—from his poem, Ada-Yomi. 
“SILENT SONG” $6.95 
Two-books-in-one, Softcover. Postage prepaid 
DESERT SUN PRESS 


334 Barbara Street 
Perris, Ca. 92370 


Order direct from: 
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Chairperson. 
Communication 
Instruction 


Manage a communication instruction department staff of 
speech pathologists, audiologists, English language 
specialists, and manual/simultaneous communication 
specialists. Responsibilities include planning, budget, 
communication curriculum, and evaluation of instructional 
efficacy. Masters degree in Audiology, Speech Pathology, 
Linguistics or related field necessary, doctorate preferred. 
Three years supervisory and/or teaching experience pro- 
viding Communication instruction to persons with communi- 
cation disorders, preferably to hearing-impaired persons, 


Attractive compensation package. Pleasant working 
environment on modern 1300 acre RIT campus. Joina 
professional staff dedicated to providing highly motivated 
deaf students with a college education. 


Send Resume: Personnel Manager, Box DA2, Bldg. 60 
(ol Rochester Institute of Technology 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Rochester, New York 14623 
An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 


Mr. & Mrs. Don Landers...... Michigan 


R. Michael Landers.......--- Tennessee 
Keith Mousley....... Washington, D.C. 
Darwin Nash. .......---2+65 Indiana 
Joan Naturale....... Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Andrew L.Norman...... Maryland 
Cindy Rochvarg.........- Pennsylvania 
Ken J. Schwartz. .......-+-- Arkansas 
Rev. Carlos W. Treadway. .....-.- Indiana 
Roger John Walker, Jr... . ~~ Pennsylvania 
Steven J. Zuckerman........ Michigan 


Affiliated Member 
Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, Washington 
CORRECTION 
New member, James F. Scorzelli of Boston, 


Massachusetts, was incorrectly listed as 
James F. Scorzell with no address. 
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ONE OF THE BEST TENNESSEE EL 
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EVENS SINCE FOOTBALL STARTED AT TSD IN 1892 — They made up the Tennessee School for 


the Deaf Vikings that were East Tennessee Independent Conference Champions. They had come from one of the worst deaf football teams in 
America (0-10) in 1978 to 8-2 in 1980. In the past two years, they were 15-5 overall, and 7-1 against other deaf prep schools. They scored 
326 points while giving up only 114, of those points 38 were against team defenders. 


Row 1 L-R: Vincent Dailey, Bob Matthews, Assistant Coach; David Dennis (1), Dan Schlafer, Head Coach: Terrell Garrett (10), Dick Henley, 
Assistant Coach; William Browne, Jimmy Smith. Row 2: Ricky Fuller (50), Ronald Brice (67), Tim Poole (77), Bill Baker (70), Billy Dicken- 
son (82), Eddie Wyatt (52), Jeff Perry (60), Chip Robinson (72). Row 3: Tommy Johnson (79), John Curly (54), John Barlett (14), Kevin 
White (66), Charles Fondren (56), Leonard Boyue (55), Robert Wade (86), John Terry (78). Row 4: Darrin Myers (20), Randy Boshears (8), 


Al Dickenson (42), Scott Lee (40), Rod Austin deta Cassius Tucker (12), Frank Randolph (26). Row 5: George 


Gambrell (62), Tony Hunter (7), Adrian Jones (22), T. J. Peterec (84), Johnny Buchanan (90), Darrell Shead (32), Ricky Patterson (17). 


45th Annual Deaf Prep Football Story... 


Model (9-1) Claims National Grid Championship 


Hunter and Rogers Head All-American Team 


The Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf (MSSD), a federally funded 
high school on the Gallaudet College 
campus in Washington, DC centers its 
pride on the football team. 

The school has been beaten often in 
wrestling, basketball and track by sev- 
eral deaf prep schools, but not in foot- 
ball the past two years. 

Last season MSSD had a power 
team with tailback Jesse Wade that 
went undefeated and untied in nine 
games. This past ‘80 grid campaign the 
Eagles were much quicker, smarter and 
experienced, and Coach Bob Wester- 
mann assembled another fine eleven 
that finished the season with a 9-won, 
1-loss record. He returned his back- 
field forces almost intact with senior 
quarterback Mark Panella and senior 
halfbacks Wilton Downs and James 
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sports 


Art Kruger 


Smith leading the way. Up front were 
a couple of junior hefty lineman in 
Ron Symansky and Todd Silvestri. 
And he uncovered a superb 15-year- 
old sophomore split end in Joey Vin- 
cent. 

The Florida School for the Deaf 
(FSD) is a state funded school located 
at St. Augustine, and draws players 
from Homestead to Pensacola. Under 
the direction of first year coach Mark 
Battle, FSD suffered the loss of 20 
seniors with only four starters re- 
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andolph (80), Joseph 


turning from the team that went 7-3 
last year. 

The Dragons had to rely on defense 
to carry the load. But it alone couldn’t 
make for a winning season, no matter 
how great it was and the 24-year-old 
coach, son of deaf parents (his dad was 
coach at Tennessee for 21 years), real- 
ized this. Battle had to rebuild the of- 
fense line from end to end against four 
Class AA schools and two teams which 
were undefeated last year. Known asa 
run oriented team in the past, the 
Florida team expanded on its Power 
| offense and passed the ball a lot 
more in 1980, but ended the season 
with a 4-6 mark. 

MSSD was considered by many last 
year as being the second best deaf prep 
football team in the country after 
going undefeated and untied, second 
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THEY “ENERGIZE” INDIANA ORIOLES — For most football teams a 6-3 season is respectable. At the Indiana School for the Deaf in In- 


dianapolis such a season has been an “energizer,” and a long time coming. Four reasons for the small but speedy Orioles success are those 
players from left to right Charles Rider (20), Boyce Landis, Anthony Metz (65), and James Kinsey (73). 


only to Florida, who played a tougher 
schedule. But one magazine, The Sport 
News of the Deaf, now defunct, de- 
clared the MSSD Eagles the No. 1 
team. 

After the season last year the two 
schools agreed to play each other 
annually, and selected the City of 
Miami as the neutral site. 

The week of October 19-25 was 
“Deaf Awareness Week” in Miami, 
and on October 25 the big match-up 
was the fitting climax. The game was 
played in a new $15 million complex 
at Tropical Park with all proceeds to 


send six Florida athletes to the World 
Games for the Deaf in Cologne, West 
Germany this summer. 

Before 2,000 fans, Florida led 7-0 
through the first quarter, but QB Mark 
Panella threw two touchdown passes 
of 64 and 67 yards to Joey Vincent to 
lead MSSD to a 44-7 victory over 
Florida. Florida, playing catchup, was 
forced into numerous turnovers and 
mistakes. 

Of course, this deaf prep game of 
the year did not determine the national 
deaf prep championship. Florida, 
though not having the team of the past 
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season, was still considered one of the 
top deaf prep clubs in the country, re- 
gardless of its losing record. Besides 
MSSD, the other top teams were IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Indiana, and North 
Carolina. 

We had ‘seen MSSD play in both 
1979 and 1980, and we would say that 
this ’80 eleven was much stronger than 
last year and deserves the rating of No. 
1 Deaf Prep club in the country. 

The MSSD Eagles won 19 straight 
games over three years setting a new 
record for deaf prep schools. The old 
mark was 16 set by North Carolina in 
1954-55. But their hope of becoming 
the third deaf prep school to post two 
straight perfect campaigns ended with 
a 8-0 loss to Poolesville High. Fan- 
wood and North Carolina were the 
only deaf prep clubs to have two 
straight perfect seasons and both in 
1954-55. 

We got Coach Westermann to ex- 
plain the only loss of the season. He 
said: “We made more mistakes out 
there than we’ve made all season. 
Panella’s a tough kid and a good 
quarterback, but he forced a few 
passes. Don’t take anything away from 
Poolesville though. They played good 
football and won; we played bad foot- 
ball and lost.” 

It wasn’t all that bad. MSSD held 
Poolesville to 83 yards. And despite 
six turnovers, the Eagles generated 
265 yards on offense—but no points. 

Besides their big victory over Flori- 
da and four other deaf prep schools, 
the Eagles also defeated Quantico High 
32-0, Colonial Beach High 32-16, 
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Riverdale Baptist 
Pallotti High 28-0. 

Illinois had another fine year, win- 
ning 6 and losing 2, now it’s 123-75-6 
for Coach Jim Bonds in 22 years. The 
two teams that beat the ISD Tigers 
were in the State play-offs, with their 
Conference Champions going to the 
quarter finals, before losing. The 
Tigers played only one deaf prep 
school, and in this game their Fresh- 
man and Sophomore team _ played 
much more then the Varsity. 


High 36-7, and 


Indiana was the surprise deaf prep 
team of the ’80 campaign. The ISD 
Orioles have won more this recent 
season than any time since 1967, and 
at 6-3, Indiana is embarking upon a 
new era. “‘There’s been a change in 
attitude,” explained 25-year-old Lynn 
Frye who completed his fourth year 
as head coach. As the season went on, 
they began to believe in themselves. 
There were some real winners in this 
group that will surprise some people 
in the future. People will have to come 
out there and scout them. What the 
scouts saw was a young, but rapidly 
maturing group. The Orioles 35-man 
roster included 33 underclassmen—14 
sophomores and 19 freshmen. The 
rookies were the catalyst of the new 
attitude. “The freshmen,” Frye said, 
“have pulled their weight well. The 
class that came in had been beating 
people. They’re a little bit arrogant.” 


ALL-AMERICANS — left to right: Michael 
Williams, Georgia; Tom Schlotthauer, Wis- 
consin; Leroy Green, Iowa; Mark Leach, 
Iowa, and Tony Steiffenhofer, St. Rita. 
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The ISD sophomores showed a lot 
of improvement. If the freshmen im- 
prove like the sophomores did, who 
knows what they’ll do. Three of the 
sophomores—Charlie Rider, Larry Hur- 
ley and Mark Gessinger—were superb 
in the backfield. Gessinger, the quarter- 
back, held the Orioles together. The 
top Oriole rusher was freshman 
Andrew Metz, with 676 rushing yards 
for a 8.2 yards per carry. “We took 
him to Indiana University’s football 
camp last summer and he ran the 40- 
yard dash in 4.6,” Frye related. ‘They 
couldn’t believe it, so they had him 
run it again, and he ran another 4.6.” 
Those four backs had speed, while 
lacking size. Among the larger Orioles 
was Andrew’s older brother, sopho- 


more Anthony Metz, a middle line- . 


backer who doubled as offensive guard, 
playing with senior Boyce Landis and 
junior Jimmy Kinsey. The latter two 
were team leaders. 

The Orioles beat all four schools for 
the deaf on their schedule—starting the 
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season with their first win over Wis- 
consin in 11 years. 

North Carolina was the other sur- 
prise team. One big reason for it was 
the addition of first-year head coach 
Bobby Ledford. The 38-year-old 
teacher at NCSD for the past seven 
years had been serving as an assistant 
coach at nearby Chase High School 
(3A), but this masonry instructor wel- 
comed the chance to guide a program 
that had struggled the previous two 
years. This winning 7-2 season was a 
vast turnaround from the haunts of 
these 3-7 and 3-6 campaigns. 

Ledford reported that the ’80 Bears 
were a product of leadership, desire, 
and experience. Individually, he 
pointed to quarterback Buddy Hill, 
milti-purpose lineman Bobby Manning, 
and dangerous wide receiver and inter- 
cepter Stacey Rogers. Buddy was the 
leader. Pacing the new NCSD surge 
were Hill and Rogers. As three-year, 
three-sport standouts, the  Hill-to- 
Rogers passing duo accounted for over 
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100 yards per game, with Hill using 
tight end Jim Byrd and split end Steve 
Rash as his other targets for a near- 
300 yard average. Running was not 
forgotten, however, with backs Bobby 
Robbins and Larry Dawkins. Robbins 
was the “crasher’ and Dawkins the 
“picker.” 

NCSD finished the season without 
leader Buddy Hill, sidelined with a 
pulled groin muscle, and the host 


Cherokee Indians pummelled the Bears, 
53-6. Although Cherokee accumulated 
303 yards of total offense compared 
to 302 for NCSD, Ledford made no ex- 
cuses. “They scored 53 points and we 
didn’t,” he said. Cherokee was 9-1 
overall and 6-0 in the league. First half 
fumbles, a total of six, gave Cherokee 
easy scoring opportunities. The Indians 
cashed in with 21 points in the first 
quarter and 20 in the second. 


Below are the ’80 season records of the deaf prep grid teams: 


School Won 
EAST 

MSS avaactw a ee she: OG 
Watviaiitls.:.00555 2 kcacks 5 4 
Pennsylvania......... 2 
West Virginia........ ES 
ViNQUNG s oi4 ee emer as 2 
American..... Se canree hi 46 2 
New York’. 6.6.0. eatyo fe 2 
CENTRAL 

Illinois....... es 6 
(GLARE ca, acta Wes 6 
WISCONSIN sc: 6 tke x Kesha 6 
KeMtleky, «3 dus acs aes 2 
St. Rita (Ohio) . .i40s0- 1 
MIDWEST 

Maneas. eG Gi eee = 
WOWE fo in as Bis a 4 
Minnesota .......... 0 
DAISSOMEIS Sg cow oa @ thes 1 
FARWEST 

Riverside (Calif.)...... 2 
Wasingtoiy e226. bac cue.d4 1 
Fremont (Calif.)...... _ 
SOUTHWEST 

MississiOOl « G50k fg Gea xss 1 
TOM AG: sracant, Go ants oe 0 
SOUTHEAST 

TOANGSSOR, fic tous ee ete 8 
North Carolina....... "'§ 
PIGHIGG: a icic bw ieee ace 4 
Ababarvia) sia: «sa ater 2 
South: Garalinandc 603.2 0 
Eastern 'N-Gy.3-3 vs ose 0 


Lost Pts. Opp. 
1 318 52 
4 108 154 
6 100 152 
4 92 149 
8 130 2tt 
5 92 129 
5 100 127 
2 226 144 
3 185 152 
3 191 136 
6 124 175 
7 49 207 
4 167 159 
8 42 177 
8 84 295 
7 58 231 
8 52 182 
8 65 338 
10 14 419 
2 326 114 
2 278 158 
6 158 222 
8 75 222 
9 39 309 
9 77 229 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S ALL-AMERICANS 


— These seniors were the main factors for 
one of the best seasons ever at NCSD as the 
Bears won 7 and lost 2. The players are 
from top to bottom: Stacey Rogers (40), 
Buddy Hill (10), and Bobby Manning (50). 
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Downs (20), 


The 45th All-American deaf prep 
football team, is headed by Tony 
Hunter of Tennessee and Stacy Rogers 
of North Carolina. The ‘80 edition is a 
good one, with depth in passing, run- 
ning and receiving, and with adequate 
defensive. 

In our opinion, Tony Hunter was 
the BEST deaf prep football player in 
America during the ’80 campaign. A 
rugged 6-1, 220-pound fullback and 
defensive tackle, Hunter was instru- 
mental in TSD’s 8-2 record. He was 
awesome. He made 112 solo tackles, a 
new school record. He also intercepted 
a pass. He recovered 2 fumbles, had 4 
quarterback sacks. And broke up a 
pass. On offense, he was shifted to the 
backfield early this season when the 
team’s starting fullback broke an arm. 
Tony responded with 570 yards rush- 
ing on 100 attempts for a 5.7 yard 
average. He scored 7 touchdowns 
and was the team’s second leading 
rusher. We saw him play against Vir- 
ginia at Staunton. T. Carlton Lewellyn, 
an AAAD Hall of Fame coach, now 85 
years old, asked us “Who is that boy?” 
He looked like a tank but ran like a 
ballerina, being tough to bring down. 
He also was the quickest person on the 
team, with a 4.7 speed in the 40-yard 
dash. His honors include: AP state 
Class A Player of the Week, Honor- 
able Mention All-Star (all classes), 
Second Team All-East Tennessee (all 
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LOUD AND CHEER ~— They were the outstanding players who en- 
abled Model Secondary School for the Deaf in Washington, DC, to 
claim National Deaf Prep Football Championship. Left to right: 
Joey Vincent Hoe ), Ron Symansky ( ae Mark Panella (10), Wilton 

ames Smith (44), Todd Silvestri (33) and John Jaku- 
bowyc (55). They won 9-1 during the ’80 campaign and 18-1 in 
last two years, and set a new deaf prep record for 19 consecu- 
tive wins over three years. 


classes), First Team AII-ETIC, and 
ETIC Defensive Lineman of the Year. 

Stacey Rogers of NCSD had a 
dream game against Tryon catching 2 
touchdown passes, intercepting 2 
passes, and making 18 tackles. These 
feats helped NCSD to a 34-4 victory. 

For the record, this 6-1, 140-pound 
flash caught 11 touchdown passes and 
grabbed 742 yards for an average of 
25.6 per catch. He had 9 interceptions, 
tops among deaf prepsters, and re- 
turned three of his interceptions 95, 
60 and 75 yards for touchdowns. He 
also recovered one fumble for another 
touchdown. And he connected with 
Buddy Hill 6 times on 2-point con- 
versions. With Rogers’ wide range of 
skill plus his leadership abilities, Coach 
Ledford said it would be hard to tell 
where his biggest contribution to the 
team was made. “‘I’d hate to do with- 
out him on offense and I’d hate to do 
without him on defense,” he said. He 
easily made first team offensive end and 
also defensive back of Appalachian 
1A All-Conference, he was also se- 
lected to the All-Piedmont Football 
First Team. Stacey is also the only 
deaf prep player to be selected on the 
U.S. men’s basketball team at the up- 
coming World Games for the Deaf in 
Cologne, West Germany this summer. 

Besides Rogers, Joey Vincent of 
MSSD and Willie Cooley of Virginia 
were the other dangerous wide re- 
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ceivers. Vincent caught 23 passes, 
good for 746 yards, 9 TDs and a 32.4 
average, while Cooley pulled in 10 
catches, good for 271 yards, 5 TDs 
and a 27.1 average. 

Buddy Hill of North Carolina, 
Mark Panella of MSSD, Billy Lange of 
Florida and Jeff McKinney of lowa 
were the top deaf prep passers. Hill 
put the ball up 126 times and com- 
pleted 51 for 1,148 yards and 15 TDs 
while rushing for 626 yards in eight 
games. Panella completed 50% of his 
43 passes in 86 attempts for 929 yards 
and 10 TDs. His two touchdown 
passes of 63 and 67 yards were the 
key plays in MSSD’s_ convincing 
victory over Florida. Mark was a great 
leader on the field, and his two year 
record as a starting QB for MSSD is 
18-1. McKinney tossed 43 passes out 
of 78 for 576 total yards and 5 touch- 
downs. Lange set a new school record 
with a total of 1,010 yards passing. 

Adrian Jones of Tennessee, only a 
freshman, was definitely the big threat 
in the action to go all of the way with 
939 yards in 91 carries for a 10.3 aver- 
age, the best deaf prep average per 
carry. He scored 13 TDs. Steve Brown 
of Illinois (9.5), Wilton Downs of 


MSSD (9.3) and Andrew Metz of 
Indiana (8.2) were the other solid 
rushers. 

Every team needs a good kicker and 
Kruger’s All-American team has a 
dandy in North Carolina’s Jim Byrd, 
who hit 19 of 23 extra point tries and 
kicked off a total of 2,040 yards in 40 
times for an average of 51.0 yards per 
kick. Other top kickers were Randy 
Wheeler of Virginia, Tony Hunter of 
Tennessee, David Dennis of Tennessee, 
Billy Hunter of Georgia, Larry Hurley 
of Indiana and Kike Doe of Maryland. 

The top deaf prep punter, Ronald 
Baker of Alabama averaged 44.0 yards 
a kick in the year to help keep the 
opposition at bay. 

Walter Draper, an ali-stater from 
Alabama, was the nation’s leading 
tackler with 197 solos, with 21 quarter- 
back sacks, while Jim Kinsey of Indi- 
ana had 14 QB sacks. 

David Hamilton of Kentucky did 
not have the year he could have 
had, but he was one of the top deaf 
prep defensive backs. And Maryland’s 
Kike—Nyandeh Doe did not have an 
outstanding year, as in the past, but he 
held the team together this past season. 
He finished his four year career with 
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Top Individual Scorers 


Names and School G 
Stacey Rogers, N.C., wr 9 
Willie Cooley, Va., wr 10 
Adrian Jones, Tenn., tb 10 
Jim Ballmer, Wis., qb 8 
David Dennis, Tenn., qb d 
Wilton Downs, MSSD, sb 10 
James Smith, MSSD, tb 10 
Joey Vincent, MSSD, se 10 
Steve Brown, IIl., hb 8 
Buddy Hill, N.C., qb 8 
Chauncey Cherry, Pa., fo 8 
Terrell Garrett, Tenn., qb 10 
Leroy Green, lowa, hb 8 
Charles Rider, Ind., hb 9 
Todd Silvestri, MSSD, fb 10 
David Hamilton, Ky., qb 8 
Jeff McKinney, lowa, qb 8 
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TD PAT-1 PAT-2 PTS. 
15 0 1 =P 
1 be 0 0 90 
13 0 4. 86 
10 0 9 78 
10 8 5 78 
10 0 8 76 
9 0 11 76 
1] 0 2 70 
10 0 3 66 
8 0 8 64 
| 0 4 62 
9 0 3 60 
9 0 1 56 
9 0 0 54 
8 0 2 52 
8 0 1 50 
7 8 0 50 
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ALABAMA’S AWESOME LINEMAN -— 
They doubled teamed him every play all 


year, but this 230 lb. all-stater Walter 
Draper set a new national deaf record for 
most solo tackles (197) and quarterback 
sacks (21) in one season. 


2,093 yards, a new school record, on 
276 carries for a 7.5 yards per carry 
average and with 193 total points. 

This was an exciting football year 
for those deaf prep schools. Because 
of the publicity those elevens have 
received, many people now know 
more about those deaf in general. 

The story about Jim Ballmer, quar- 
terback of Wisconsin, was carried by 
the AP wire service across the country 
last summer after he attended a quar- 
terback camp at the University of Wis- 
consin in LaCrosse. The original story 
appeared in The LaCrosse Tribune for 
Sunday, June 29, 1980, and was print- 
ed in several newspapers such as The 
Los Angeles Times, The Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, and The Bradenton 
(Fla.) Herald. 
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Special Mention: 

Adrian Jones, Freshman 145 lb. tail- 
back, Tennessee; James Kinsey, J unior 
165 tackle, Indiana; Charles Rider, 
Sophomore 160 halfback, Indiana; 
Anthony Metz, Sophomore 160 line- 
backer, Indiana; Andrew Metz, Fresh- 
man 165 halfback, Indiana; Todd Sil- 
vestri, Junior 180 linebacker, MSSD; 
John Jackubowyc, Senior 180 center, 
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Maryland's Import 


MSSD; Bill Baker, Junior 165 offen- 
sive lineman, Tennessee; Chauncey 
Cherry, Senior 155 fullback, Pennsyl- 
vania; Drew Pfarstch, Senior 185 
tackle, Pennsylvania; Tim Gonzales, 
Senior 185 center, Riverside; Ivan 
Cook, Junior 180 guard, West Virginia; 
Jonathan Tackett, Sophomore 165 
halfback, West Virginia; John Gray, 
Freshman 175 defensive back, West 
Virginia; Donald Pekar, Senior 255 
tackle, Texas; Scott Walker, Senior 
180 end, Wisconsin; Jim Ballmer, 
Junior 185 quarterback, Wisconsin; 
Greg Wood, Senior 175 center, Mary- 
land;Marshall Scott, Senior 190 center, 
Illinois; Mike Hogue, Senior 175 end, 
Illinois; Bob Mansell, Senior 195 full- 
back, Illinois; Jeff McKinney, Senior 
165 quarterback, lowa; Mike Wilhite, 
Senior 215 guard, Florida; Billy Lange, 
Senior 185 quarterback, Florida; Joe 
Hicks, Junior 205 tailback, Florida; 
William Ford, Senior 210 guard, Flori- 
da; Mark McCall, Senior 170 quarter- 
back, Georgia; and Ronald Baker, 
punter, Alabama; Hank Steingieser, 
senior 185 guard and linebacker, New 
York; Dempsey Cotton Ill, freshman 
150 tailback, and Marvin McLean, 
sophomore 150 guard and linebacker, 
both of Eastern N.C. 
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MARYLAND’S AFRICAN IMPORT ~— Not long after the 10-year-old Kike Doe arrived in the 
United States from Liberia, Africa eight years ago, he noticed a strange looking object behind 
the washing machine in the house of his foster father, the Rev. John Schildt of Chewsville, 
Md. The object was about 11 inches long, oval shaped, pointed at the ends and weighed 
about 14 ounces. He had no idea what it was. Kike asked his foster father about it and he told 
him it was a football. He then explained to Kike what football was. He eventually got him 
several books on football, and took him to see the Colts play and several times they went to 
Redskins scrimmages in Carlisle, Pa. Although he didn’t know it at the time, that funny 
looking object Kike saw in back of the washing machine eight years ago was to become an 
important part of his life. As a student at the Maryland School for the Deaf in Frederick for 
eight years, Doe became devoted to the sport. He first played flag football, then junior varsi- 
ty and for the last four years he was on the MSD varsity. Kike was such a good football player 
that he made the MSD varsity as a freshman. His biggest asset was his speed, having run the 
40 yards in 4.7. A halfback and kicking specialist he gained 419 yards in 52 carries his fresh- 
man year, an 8.4 average. He kicked six extra points. His sophomore year, he gained 674 
yards on 58 carries, an 11.6 average. He scored seven touchdowns, 11 extra points and kicked 
a field goal of 20 yards. Last year he carried the ball 93 times for 553 yards, kicked field goals 
of 23 and 24 yards and scored 67 points. He averaged 8.1 yards a carry. This ’80 season he 
was off to a slower start, but he managed to gain 447 yards on 73 carriers for an average 
of 6.1 yards per carry. He scored 6 touchdowns and kicked 4 extra points. 


Hunter, Rogers, 19 Seniors Highlight Prep 45th All-American Deaf Prep 
Football Team 


Age 


Pos. Player and School Wt. Ht. Class Coach 

E Stacey Rogers, North Carolina 18 140 6-1 Sr. Ledford 

E Joey Vincent, MSSD 15 175 5-11 Soph. Westermann 
E Willie Cooley, Virginia % 355" 5-10" «Sr DeVito 

E Tony Steiffenhofer, St. Rita 18 190 60 Shi Cappel 

t Tony Hunter, Tennessee 18 220 6-1 Sr. Schlafer 

T Walter Draper, Alabama 18 230 6-3 Sr. Colburn 

E Ron Symansky, MSSD 16 235 64 Jr. Westermann 
‘ Mark Leach, lowa 18 165 59 Sr. Wichert 

G David Carlson, Illinois 18 200 5-9 Sr. Bonds 

G Boyce Lanis, Indiana 18 170 58 Sr. Frye 

G Jeff Perry, Tennessee 17. 200 5-10 Jr. Schlafer 

g Bobby Manning, North Carolina 18 215 6-1 Sr Ledford 

LB Tom Schlotthauer, Wisconsin 18 235 6-2 Sr Mirus 

LB Barry Quattrone, Florida 18 215 5-10 Sr Battle 

LB Michael Williams, Georgia 18 160 5-8 Sr Davis 

QB Mark Panella, MSSD 18 170 5-9 Sr Westermann 
QB Buddy Hill, North Carolina 18 160 60 Sr Ledford 

RB Steve Brown, Illinois 18 155 5-10 Sr Bonds 

RB James Smith, MSSD 18 165 5-9 Sr Westermann 
RB Leroy Green, lowa 18 150. 5-10°' Sr Wichert 

RB Tony Hunter, Tennessee 18 220 6-1 Sr Schlafer 

DB Stacey Rogers, North Carolina 18 140 6-1 Sr Ledford 

DB Kiki-Nyandeh Doe, Maryland 18 165 5-10 Sr Day 

DB David Hamilton, Kentucky 17. 185 6-3 Jr Smiley 

DB Wilton Downs, MSSD 18 170 59 Sr Westermann 
K Jim Byrd ; 18 165 60 Sr Ledford 

P Tom Schlotthauer, Wisconsin 18 235 6-2 Sr. Mirus 
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Tennessee paced the nation in rush- 
ing offense (283.4 average), while 
MSSD was runner-up with a 241.1 
average. And MSSD led in rushing de- 
fense (54.8 average), with North Caro- 
lina being second best with 112.8 
per game average. Both MSSD and 
Tennessee were 1-2 in total offense, 
334.6 to 300.8. Illinois was a leader in 
passing defense, 37.9 average, while 
North Carolina, Florida and MSSD 
were 1-2-3 in passing offense, 127.5, 
101.0 and 93.5 respectively. And 
MSSD was best in total defense, 
allowing only 117.3 yards per game. 


Eastern North Carolina School for 
the Deaf (ENCSD) at Wilson now is 
playing football against varsity high 
school clubs. The ENCSD Hornets 
under Coach Barry Pope will be 
watched in the future. Playing their 
only home game of the ’80 season, the 
Hornets suffered a heartbreaking 20- 
18 loss in the last few seconds, though 
outplaying Virginia throughout the 
afternoon. Another heart breaker was 
the interstate football game between 
lowa and Kansas at Olathe. Kansas ral- 
lied from a 20-6 halftime deficit to 
post a 22-20 victory over lowa. A re- 
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cord number of 42 interstate schools 
for the deaf games were played during 
the ’80 campaign, and below are re- 
sults of those contests: 


New York 12, American 6 
Pennsylvania 16, New York 6 
Pennsylvania 34, American 12 
West Virginia 16, Virginia 8 
Maryland 31, West Virginia 8 
Maryland 27, American 15 
MSSD 24, Maryland 0 

MSSD 30, Pennsylvania 8 


Maryland 27, Kentucky 15 
West Virginia 34, Kentucky 6 
Kentucky 20, St. Rita 7 
Indiana 46, St. Rita 0 
Indiana 38, Kentucky 28 
Wisconsin 8, Missouri 0 
Kansas 25, Missouri 6 
lowa 32, Minnesota 18 
Kansas 22, lowa 20 
Indiana 33, Missouri 6 
Indiana 14, Kansas 6 
Indiana 15, Wisconsin 8 
Illinois 38, Missouri 0 


Georgia 29, Eastern NC 14 
Virginia 20, Eastern NC 18 
No. Carolina 35, Eastern NC 0 
MSSD 48, Eastern NC 6 
Florida 36, So. Carolina 0 
Georgia 40, So. Carolina 0 

No. Carolina 50, So. Carolina 0 
Alabama 16, So. Carolina 6 
Kentucky 32, Alabama 10 
Georgia 12, Alabama 7 


No. Carolina 28, Georgia 21 
Florida 46, Georgia 12 
Alabama 19, Mississippi 0 
Tennessee 57, Mississippi 20 
Tennessee 26, Alabama 0 
Tennessee 38, Virginia 15 
Tennessee 20, Kentucky 12 
MSSD 44, Georgia 0 

MSSD 44, Florida 7 
Riverside 32, Fremont 14 


The proof of the pudding may be in 
the eating, but the proof of winning 
isn’t always in the statistics. How- 
ever, for the 1980 football season, 
Statistics served to prove that the win- 
ning records of MSSD and Tennessee 
were legitimate. 


co 
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Faculty and Professional Staff Positions 
Gallaudet College 


7th & Fla. Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002 


Gallaudet College is pleased to announce the following faculty (tenure track) positions 
for the 1981-82 academic year. Recruiting emphasis for the faculty position will generally 
be at the instructor or assistant professor level, although an initial appointment at a high- 
er rank is possible.* Letter of application, vita, or reyuests for more detailed information 
should be sent to the appropriate dean listed below. 


Gallaudet College is the only liberal arts college for the deaf in the world. A private 
non-profit corporation, the College was established to provide a liberal, higher education 
for deaf persons who need special facilities to compensate for their loss of hearing. 


College of Arts and Sciences, Jean Shoemaker, Dean 


Psychology Department - School Psychology 
Clinical Psychology 
Post Doctoral Fellowship Visiting Scholar 


Home Economics - Family and Child Development 
Home Economics Education 


American Government 


Government 


English - Remedial and Developmental Language 
Literature 


Mathematics - Computer Science 
Mathematics 


Business Administration General Business 


School of Communication, David Tweedie, Dean 


Audiology School and Rehabilitation Counseling 


Sign Language Linguist (Faculty) 
Sign Language Linguist (Chairman) 


Linguistics 


Visual Media Visual Arts and Sciences 


Sign Communication Sign Language and Interpreting 


School of Education and Human Services, Thomas J. Landers, Dean 


Counseling School and Rehabilitation Counseling 


Teacher Education (non-special Education) 
Multihandicapped Hearing Impaired 
Education of the Hearing Impaired 


Education 


Educational 
Foundations & - Department Chairman 
Research 


Physical Education -  Recreation/Leisure 
Dance 
Physical Education 


“Individuals who already possess sign language skills and/or are deaf are encouraged to apply. Quali- 
fied individuals without these skills must be willing to attend an eight-week paid summer orientation 
program, which begins in mid-June, for training in sign language and fingerspelling. 


Gallaudet College is an equal opportunity affirmative action employer and does not discriminate on 
the basis of sex in any of the programs which it operates. Programs and services offered by the College 
receive substantial financial support from the Department of Education. 
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Positions 
Available _ 


Job Opportunity 


DEAF 
ALCOHOLIC 
PROGRAM SEEKS 
PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 


Cape Cod alcoholism program seeks 
committed staff to work with deaf 
clients. Mature individuals with 
knowledge of alcoholism preferred. 
Must be willing to learn Sign Lan- 
guage. 

Positions are: 

Outreach/Outpatient Director 
and Counselors needed to develop 
education/information services a- 
bout alcoholism to deaf communi- 
ty in Massachusetts as well as de- 
livery of direct treatment services 
to deaf alcoholics and their families. 

Counselors for residential pro- 
gram with a primary emphasis ona 
peer mileau therapy process includ- 
ing group therapy, AA involvement, 
individual counseling, etc. 

Certified Interpreters needed 
for program described above. Must 
be willing and able to interpret 
A:S:k. 

Salaries: Outreach/Outpatient 
Director— 
$14,000 - $15,000; Counselors and 

Interpreters— 
$10,500 - $13,000 Plus fringe bene- 
fits 


For more information contact: 
Stephen L. Rowen, 


Program Director; Stephen Miller House; 
CCAIRU; Programs for the Deaf: P.O. 
Box 609; West Falmouth, MA 02574 


We are an equal opportunity employer 
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Gallaudet College 
Department of Psychology Washington, DC 20002 


FACULTY POSITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Department of Psychology at Gallaudet College is seeking applicants 
for the following tenure track positions (faculty rank negotiable) beginning 
August, 1981. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST: (Tentative), earned doctorate required. 
Teaching at the graduate level, applied experience in clinical psychology, 
familiarity with the psychological problems of deaf people, academic ad- 
ministrative experience, and licensure desirable. Responsibilities include 
planning a program of advanced graduate and post-doctoral training in 
clinical psychology with specialization in deafness, and teaching graduate 
courses to hearing and deaf students. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST: Ph.D. or Ed.D. required. Teaching and ap- 
plied experience in school psychology, and familiarity with the psychologi- 
cal and educational problems of exceptional children (especially the deaf) 
desirable. Training and experience in psycho-educational assessment and 
intervention preferred. Responsibilities include teaching graduate courses 
to hearing and deaf students in a Master’s degree program in school psy- 
chology with specialization in deafness. 


Both positions provide opportunities and support for research in area of 
own interest. Because of the Gallaudet College mission of serving deaf 
students, individuals who already possess sign language skills or who are 
deaf (hearing-impaired) are encouraged to apply. Qualified individuals 
without these skills must be willing to attend an 8-week paid orientation 
program for training in sign language and fingerspelling, beginning in June, 
1981. 


Send vita and three letters of reference to Dr. H. N. Reynolds, Chairman, 
Department of Psychology, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002, 
by March 15, 1981. 


Gallaudet College is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 


STUDENT LIFE 
OPPORTUNITY DIRECTOR 


Gallaudet College, the world’s only four-year liberal arts college for the 
Deaf, invites applications for the position of Director of Student Life. Posi- 
tion is responsible for identifying and developing programs to meet the 
needs of the students in the campus life environment. Individual will pre- 
pare and administer departmental budget and direct a staff of residence 
hall personnel. 

Requirements: Master’s degree in behavorial profession and experience in 
student training and student life. Minimum three years administrative and/ 
or supervisory experience in residence halls, budget preparation, personnel 
selection and program planning including working with deaf students in an 
educational setting. Familiarity with current concepts of student develop- 
ment. Fluency in sign language is required. 

Minimum Salary: $25,462 plus excellent benefits. 

Interested applicants should submit cover letter and resume to: Personnel 
Office; Gallaudet College; 7th Street and Florida Avenue, N.E.; College 
Hall, Room 7; Washington, DC 20002 


Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
7th Street & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
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IS 
DRINKING 
A PROBLEM 
FOR YOU? 


*Have you missed too much work? 
*Do you become drunk often? 

*Do you have trouble with the law? 
*Do you have memory losses? 
*Have you had trouble in school? 
*Have you hurt your family? 


HELP IS NOW AVAILABLE 
AT THE CCAIRU Project for 
the Deaf 


If you, a family member, or a 
friend need help with a drinking 
problem 


CALL 


The Stephen Miller House 
P.O. Box 609 
West Falmouth, Mass. 02574 


TTY: (617) 540-1620 
Voice: (617) 540-5052 


Or have your local MRC, VR or 
MH Counselor contact us 


LEARN T0 
WRITE SIGNS 


®@® Newly-developed system. 

® Simply designed for daily use. 

@ Can be learned quickly by children 
end adults. 

SELF-TEACHING GUIDE 
$5.00 including postage and handling 
FOR INFORMATION OR TO ORDER: 

LindaLee Terry Massoud 

G-3490 E. Pierson Road 

Flint, Michigan 48506 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America .. . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., Worship, 10:45 a.m.: and 
7:00 p.m., Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m ; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m 
All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to... 
HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 $. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 

7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit... 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 
Sunday School--10:00a.in. 
Worship Service--11:00a.m. 
Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 
All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 
The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 
Phone (201) 355-9568 


You are welcome to worship with us at... 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49509 
Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Frigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


Baptist 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ... welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 
Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 

Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 am.; worship service 10:30 


a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking View Dr., Heath, 0. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 

service, 6:30 p.m. 
Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington .. 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 
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APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 
Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m 
Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70621 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m, 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God's word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenty Dr., Oakiand, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m., Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m., 
Training hour, 6 p.m.,; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B.S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 


All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, ill. 61106 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month —a special fellow- 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital .. . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p:m. interpreted for the deaf. 
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FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 New Cut Rd., Louisvilie KY 40214 
Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 
The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun- 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes- 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A.C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 

Temple. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 
Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. |A 50701 
ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 

Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 
(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 


Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 


p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 


When in Idaho, visit... . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Hellotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 —Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST — DEAF 
3325 $. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame; Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit— approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S$. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
\ All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CKURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst/Asst. Dir. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 


Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mase 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 

Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 

Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 

Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and ‘‘C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 

at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 
Telephone:: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 
Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


Episcopal 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 
St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 
All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 
Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 
The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 
Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Name: 
Address: 
City: 


State: 


Zip: 


for the devotion book. 


for local distribution. 


[_] Hearing, CJ Deaf, [_] Hearing impaired, [_] Send Large-print-edition 
LJ! have deaf or hearing impaired family members. 
[.] Please send me information about how to write devotions 


[_] Please send me information about receiving bulk mailings 


[_] Enclosed are the names and addresses of other people who 
would like Daily Devotions for the Deaf mailed to them. 
( Please mark whether they are deaf or hearing. ) 
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Deaf Missions 


Rural Route 2, Box 26, Council Bluffs, lowa 51501 
Telephone (712) 322-5493 (Voice and TTY,.TDD) 


LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


ALEXANDRIA HOUMA NEW ORLEANS 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry Baptist Deaf Mission 

430 Jackson Street 901 West Main 6118 Canal Boulevard 

P.O. Box 866 Houma, Louisiana 70360 New Orleans, LA 70124 
Alexandria, LA 71301 504/851-2520 504 482-3109 Voice and TTY 
318/442-7773 Sunday School —9:00 AM 504 486-6231 Voice and TTY 


Sunday School —9:30 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 10:45 AM 
Wednesday night supper 5:15 PM 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting —6:30 PM 


AMITE 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

Corner of Laurel and Olive Streets 

P. O. Box 272 

Amite, Louisiana 70422 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM 

Sunday Evening Worship — 7:00PM 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting —7:00 PM 

All worship services including revivals are 
interpreted : 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the first 
Friday each month at 7:30 PM across the street in 
an old church 

Church phone —504 748-7135 


BAKER 

Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning worship — 11:00 AM 


Sunday Morning Worship— 10:15 AM 
Sunday Evening Worship — 5:30 PM 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting — 6:20 PM 


LAFAYETTE 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1301 Lahayette Street 

P.O. Box 2518 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 

318/233-1412 —TTY and Voice 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship (Planned for 
future)— 11:00 AM 


LAKE CHARLES 

Sale Street Baptist Deaf Mission 

1611 West Sale Road 

P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 

318 477-3463 TTY and Voice 

Sunday Evening Worship — 7:00 PM 

Church Training Class (Sunday evening) for the 


deaf and Monday night Bible Study in the future 


LAKE CHARLES 

University Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
4505 Lake Street 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70605 

318 427-0215 


Sunday School —9.15 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 10:30 AM 

Sunday Evening Worship — 6:00 PM 

Wednesday Prayer Service — 7:00 PM 

Office open Monday-Friday — 8:00 AM to 3:30 PM 
Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday evening fellowships 


RUSTON 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

318 255-4628 


SHREVEPORT 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 

543 Ockley Drive 

Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 

318865-0994 TTY or Voice 

Sunday School — 9:45 AM — Dodd Hall No. 125 

Morning Worship — 11:00 AM— Prost Chapel 

Evening Worship— 7:00 PM — Dodd Hall No 125 

Wednesday Family Supper — 5:00 PM -~ Fellowship 
Hall 


Bible Study — 6:45 PM— Fellowship Hall No. 6 

Friday Recreation Night — 7:00 PM — Activity 
Building (once a month! 

Captioned Films — 7:00 PM — Dodd Hall No. 125 


, 5 h 
Sunday Evening worship — 7:00 PM MONROE cj : kewice among 
Sign Language classes — Sunday, 6:00 PM for adults fares seria Church Deaf Ministry Summer Grove Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Wednesday, 6:00 PM for youth oreythe 9215 Mansfield Road 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Chruch Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Avenue 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 
318/281-6885 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM 
Church Training (Sun.)—6:00 PM 
Sunday Evening Worship — 7:00 PM 
Wednesday — Men's Lunch — 7:00 PM 
Wednesday — Bible Class for Deaf —6:30 PM 


BATON ROUGE 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 Convention Street 

P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 
504/343-8324 
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onroe, Louisiana 71201 
318. 325-3174 


MORGAN CITY 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
811 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, LA 70380 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM 
Sunday Evening Worship —7:00 PM 
Wednesday Prayer Service —7:15 PM 


NATCHITOCHES 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

508 Second Street 

Natchitoches, LA 71457 

318/352-3737 

Sunday School — 9:40 SM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM (Partial 
interpretation for children with an extended 
sesgion! 
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Shreveport, Louisiana 71108 
318 686-1470 


THIBODAUX 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
102) Canal 

P.O. Box 847 

Thibodaux. LA 70301 

Church Phone — 504 466-4611 

Sunday School — 9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM 
Sunday Evening Worship — 7:00 PM 
Wednesday Prayer Service — 7:00 PM 


WEST MONROE 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
500 Pine Street 

West Monroe, Louisiana 71291 

318 322-5104 
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ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days, July and August third 
Sundays— Cathedral. 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 

TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY ‘and voice! (203) 561-1144 


Visiting the Gatew.y to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 


ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


1210 Locust St. 
St. Louls, MO 63103 
Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
veland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865. 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 


St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 
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ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 
The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoin $St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 

churches across the nation. 
For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 
The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 


or 
The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 
429 Somerset 
St. Louwls, Missouri 63119 


Lutheran 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 
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HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77604 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattie, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
F THE DEAF 
First and third Sunday of every month, 
Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 WN. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


We are happy to greet you at... 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 
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Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. | p.m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


In Indianapolis it’s... . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M 
Total Communication Services. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 


Welcome to 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence, TTY 722-0602 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 W. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 

TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 

Home 724-4097 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 


Every Sunday: or 621-8950 10:00 AM 
Bible Class 11-00 AM 
Worship Service 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


IMPACT Advertising 
a Immediate 

# For months 
w Even for years 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 


Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser- 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
814 Thayer Avenue 


Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Beicher and Highway 19) 
A church of the deaf, for the deaf, by the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. TTY and 
Voice — 531-2761. 
Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Glen 
Borhart, asst. pastor 


In the Los Angeles area... 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 
1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 
Sizned worship services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3198 (TTY/Voice) 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.: Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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Jewish 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 


E-rdenheim, PA 19118 


Alexander Fieischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1980 NCJD CONVENTION 

Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 

August 17-24 


Other Denominations 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
lowa 51501 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 

weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


CLUB DIRECTOR 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 
Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m., Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. | 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. indianapolis, ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha welcome) from... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 

Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (S01) 565-1374 
7 p.m.-la.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 

each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the : 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 

Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, Il. 
61107 


enterica LCA CCI 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
‘come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 

610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Oriando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 

of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 
4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 
Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
hy not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
ui pane DeHaven (eae ent, ae pune 
venue, Lutz ; : 
(813) 949-3423 (TTY). alee 
HE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 
Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


GALLAUDET 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Welcome to 
Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 
Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetiugs every other month from 
January. 
Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 
To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 


Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


IMPACT Advertising | 
immediate 

For months 

Even for years 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 


Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser- 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 


814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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